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SUNRISE IN SATSUMA, 





BY MARY MCNEIL FENELLOSA,. 





The day unfolds like a lotos bloom, 
Pink at the tip and gold at the core, 
Rising up swiftly through waters of gloom 
That lave night’s shore. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The unprecedented crowd at the Boston 
State House last Monday did not look 
much as if interest in woman suffrage 
were dying out. 





A bill has been introduced in the Kan- 
sas Legislature providing that when prop- 
erty is destroyed by any citizen, proof 
that said property was being used for an 
unlawful purpose shall be sufficient de- 
fence. 


=-_-—- 


Mrs. M. M. Gilbert, superintendent of 
parlor meetings for the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., is seriously ill. This is why 
letters sent to her about meetings have not 
been answered, Until she recovers, friends 
willing to open their parlors for meetings 
may correspond with the State headquar- 
ters at 3 Park Street in regard to speakers 


-_>-o. 


Several letters would have been read at 
the suffrage hearings, had time permitted. 
One is from Miss Margaret Long, of Colo- 
rado Springs, daughter of the Secretary of 
the Navy. Miss Long writes: 


The women of Colorado are a power in 
State politics. They have always cast 
their votes for the candidate of highest 
principle and best moral character. It is 
very simple to register and cast a ballot, 
and it cannot be said that voting demands 
a great deal of a woman’s time, The 
women who vote in Colorado are the edu- 
cated and refined women, and they, with 
many men who originally voted against 
extending the suffrage, admit that it is a 
success. 





in Winchester, Mass., a school suffrage 
meeting was held on Wednesday, Feb. 20, 
at 3 P. M., in the parlors of Mrs. Sarah J. 
Nowell. Some fifty ladies were present. 
Mrs. L. L. Blood presided. Mrs, Esther 
F. Boland made an admirable address, 
showing the importance of selecting the 
best possible school committee, and urg- 
ing all present to take a personal interest 


| Equality Club; Arthur 





in the welfare of the public schools. Mr, 
H. B. Blackwell followed, showing the 
importance of attending the caucus, and 
suggesting the nomination of a public- 
spirited woman in place of a retiring 
member. Great interest was expressed, 
and a conference of the members followed. 


—_———_— 


MISS ANTHONY'S BIRTHDAY. 

Miss Anthony celebrated her eighty first 
birthday quietly at her home in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on Feb. 15. Her health did 
not permit of any unusual demonstration 
in her honor, but she was not forgotten. 
The Rochester Union and Advertiser says: 
‘*Miss Anthony was the recipient of many 
pleasant remembrances. One friend sent 
her two United States bonds worth $1,200. 
Among the numerous other remembrances 
were the following: Potted flowers, Miss 
Reichenbach; immense bunch of purple 
violets from Mrs. Hamilton, wife of the 
Persian Minister, from Thomasville, Ga.; 
basket of fruit, Miss Ada H. Kent anda 
friend; basket of frwit, Mrs. Anna An- 
thony Bacon; American Beauty roses, 
Mrs. Lewis Bigelow; picture, St. Paul’s 
Church, London, Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery; edible dainties, Mrs. Sarah Black- 
all; Tennyson’s ‘Maud’ bound exquisitely 
by the Roycrofters, 8S. E. Gross, Chicago; 
T. W. Higginson’s ‘Cheerful Yesterdays,’ 
Rev. W. C. Gannett; potted flowers, Miss 
Logan; $10 in gold from Mrs. Rboda Ken- 
yon of White Creek, whom Miss Anthony 
has never seen; flowers, Mrs. Emma B. 
Sweet, and small sums of money from 
various persons. 

‘Miss Anthony was delighted with the 
presents. She was unusually pleased with 
a splendid large bunch of roses and a 
thrifty palm from the ‘co-eds’ of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, who owe so much to 
her efforts in their behalf. 

“A number of people called on her dur- 
ing the day. Mrs. Mary F. Hallowell, 
Mrs. Sarah L. Willis, and Mrs. W. C. Gan 
nett, of Rochester, dined with her, and 
she had as guests Mrs. S. E. Gross of 
Chicago and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery of 
Philadelphia, who will spend some time 
with her. Judge and Mrs. Arthur E. 
Sutherland were also among the callers. 
On Feb. 16 Mrs. May Wright Sewall of 
Indianapolis arrived. 

‘Rev. Anna H, Shaw telegraphed: ‘May 
your new century birthday bring life’s 
richest blessings.’ Other telegrams came 
from Leon Brooks Bacon of Albany, a 
nepbew; from the Manlius Political 
Lawrence, an 
actor, and several friends in California. 
Many congratulatory letters were received. 

“To a reporter who asked her what her 
message to the world on her 81st birthday 
was, she replied: ‘You may say that I con- 
sider myself as good as an Indian or a 
Hawaiian, and equally entitled to vote, 
and so my demand to-day is the same that 
it has been for the past fifty years: perfect 
equality of rights for women, political 
and civil.’ ” 








=———-— 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next lecture in the Fortnightly se- 
ries will be given on Tuesday, Feb. 26, at 
3 P. M., in the parlors of the WomAN's 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street. Dr. Caroline E. 
Hastings will be the lecturer of the after- 
noon, and will talk on ‘*The New Gospel 
of Health,’’ as exemplified by the ‘‘No- 
Breakfast Plan.’”’ Many who have regard- 
ed this hygienic suggestion as simply one 
of the fads of the day will be surprised to 
learn that a physician of eminence bas 
written an able book in its advocacy, en- 
titled “The True Science of Living;” that 
among his many disciples are Rev. Dr. 
George Pentecost, of New York, Lady 
Florence Dixie, and Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton, of England, King Oscar, of Sweden, 
and many others of similarstanding. Dr. 
Dewey, who has taken the initiative in the 
‘‘No-Breakfast Plan,’’ boldly declares that 
“every disease that afflicts mankind is a 
constitutional possibility, developed into 
disease by more or less habitual eating in 
excess of the supply of gastric juice.” 
Among the members of the Fortnightly 
are some who are believers in this new 
theory of abstinence from breakfast, and 
who are desirous to inform their friends 
and co-workers of a sure way to perfect 
health. 

There will be large opportunity for dis- 
cussion, which will be followed by social 
enjoyment and refreshments. All who 
are not members of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. will be expected to pay an admission 
fee of 15 cents. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

No legislative hearing in Boston this 
year has called out so large an attendance 
as that on woman suffrage, held Feb. 18. 
The crush was unprecedented. The Joint 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments 
adjourned the hearing from Room 431 to 
the largest committee room in the State 
House, but even this proved wholly in- 
adequate. Every inch of standing room 
was packed, a dense crowd extended far 
out into the hall, and hundreds were 
turned away. Those members of the 
committee who came late had to reach 
their seats by walking up the room 
on top of the long table. The solid mass 
of people, mostly women, stood patiently 
for two hours and a half to listen to the 
speeches. This unusual attendance was 
largely due to the wish to hear our 
National President, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt; but the crowd must have been an 
object lesson to any one who had fancied 
that interest in equal suffrage was dying 
out, 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, the newly- 
elected chairman of the State Board of 
Directors of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, conducted the hear- 
ing for the petitioners, with much ability. 
Mr. Thomas Russell, as usual, appeared 
for the remonstrants. 


MRS. PARK’S ADDRESS. 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Committee: — Before introducing’ the 


speakers for the petitioners, I should like 
to call your attention to the fact that we 
are asking not for @ personal expression 
of opinion upon woman suffrage, but that 
you will submit a constitutional amend- 
ment to the voters of this State. Woman 
suffrage petitions have been handed in 
now for nearly fifty years, yet during all 
that time the question has never once 
been regularly submitted to the voters, 
and we believe to-day there are two very 
good reasons why you should grant our 
request. In the first place, what we ask 
is in no wise opposed to the spirit of the 
constitution, but on the contrary is a 
fuller expression, a more complete appli- 
cation of its principles. We ask that the 
government may be truly the work of the 
governed, not of a part of them, We ask 
that we who are obliged to live under the 
laws of this State may have a share in 
the making of them. We ask that the 
qualification of sex, a qualification which 
we believe is vot founded on _ intelli- 
gence, on interest in public affairs, or on 
moral obligation, be stricken from the 
constitution. Since this matter was first 
presented before this Legislature, nearly 
all the great statesmen of this country 
and many of those of our own State have 
expressed themselves as in favor of it. 
Men of affairs, men of every political 
party, men of every religious creed, have 
advocated the principle. We feel, there- 
fore, that in asking this—in asking that 
women who are citizens of the State, 
women who have had the advantage and 
opportunities of the higher education, 
may have the full responsibilities and 
privileges and duties of citizenship— we are 
asking only what isin the largest accord 
with the principles of government under 
which we are supposed to live. 

There is one more point to which I wish 
to call your attention: what we are asking 
to-day is no longer a mere theory; it has 
become a practical fact in four States of 
the Union. ‘Those early petitioners fifty 
years ago came forward with what seemed 
to them in their foresight and fine cour- 
age a righteous idea. Since that time the 
righteous idea has been put into active 
practice, and has justified itself in every 
way. For these two reasons, therefore, 
because our amendment is in harmony 
with the spirit of the constitution, and 
because what used to be a righteous ideal 
and a matter of fine theory has been justi- 
fied by the facts of experience, we ask 
you to recommend to the Legislature that 
this amendment be submitted to the 
voters. 


RABBI FLEISCHER'S ADDRESS. 


Owing to the dense crowd, Rabbi 
Fleischer was unable to get into a posi- 
tion where he could be heard except by 
standing on the end of the long committee 
table, which he did, saying, as he stood 
up: “I am proud of this eminence, Mr. 
Chairman.” (Applause and laughter.) 
Rabbi Fleischer continued: 

I do not come before you as an advancer 
of arguments in behalf of this cause, be- 
cause [ feel frankly, Mr. Chairman, that 
the burden of proof lies upon you. I have 
never considered the question very deep- 
ly on its argumentative side, because it 
seemed to me a matter of course that 
women in a democracy should have the 
same rights that seem to inhere in man- 
hood in a democracy. If our Declaration 
of Independence were being formulated 
to-day, we should scarcely undertake to 
limit to men the rights and privileges that 
are supposed to be inherent in human be- 
ings, any more than we should now un- 
dertake to limit them to white people. 
It is a pity that forty years ago a great 
Civil War was necessary, that a billion 
dollars and more of treasure had to be 
used, that a million of lives and more had 





to be thrown away, in order that some- 
thing that to-day is self-eyident should be 
forced into the minds of men to whom 
that truth was not equally self-evident. I 
feel to-day, also, that this gathering 
should hardly be necessary, that all this 
agitation for the sake of asserting the 
truth as to an evident right, and acquiring 
what seems, at least, to be an inherent 
privilege in a democracy, ought not to be 
necessary. And I say frankly, and with 
no purpose of quibbling, that the burden 
of proof lies upon any remonstrants 
against granting what seems to be, under 
a democracy, an inherent right. The fact 
that men have thus denied to women 
what they regard as a right is certainly no 
reason for our continuing to deny that 
right. We have passed at least beyond 
Milton's attitude, where he has Eve say 
to Adam, in such beautiful language, 
“God is thy law, thou mine.” 

That reminds me, too, as one who 
chances to be a Jew, of the old benedic- 
tion that the orthodox Jew was wont to 
say, with a truly Oriental attitude toward 
women: “We praise Thee, O God, that 
Thou hast made us men and not women,” 
And the women in turn said: ‘‘We praise 
Thee, O God, that Thou hast made us ac- 
cording to Thy will.” Of course we laugh 
at those old sentiments now, and yet I ask 
you, are not our laws still framed accord- 
ing to a spirit of subserviency on the part 
of the woman and a spirit of dominance 
on the pait of the man, and is there any 
other excuse except that we are maintain- 
ing the Oriental notion that woman is in- 
herently inferior to man? Is there any 
other excuse why woman should not have 
those rights in a democracy which, as a 
matter of course, are granted to men? 

It seems to me the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is only half true so long as it 
applies only to half the inhabitants of 
this land. We cannot limit a principle; 
we cannot say that a universal and eternal 
principle is to be limited in its interpreta- 
tion, and men may not say, as they do in 
the Declaration of Independence (if I may 
still speak in this presence with respect of 
that old-time document), ‘‘We are free 
and equal, and there are in us certain in- 
alienable rights,’’ and then proceed to in- 
terpret that statement by saying that these 
truths apply to men only. 

We are not a democracy so long as wo- 
man does not take her place in full equal- 
ity before the law with man. ‘This is not, 
I trust, a matter of sentiment, but a sim- 
ple appeal for what seems self-evident 
justice. I doubt not there are women 
who do not want the right to vote, but 
rights are not to be measured by the num- 
bers who want them. So long as there is 
one woman who wants the right to vote, 
she is, according to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, entitled to that right. 

It seems to me that woman’s self-respect 
is diminished by reason of the position 
she now holds, for she is classed with 
traitors, with idiots, with criminals, and 
with children. I do not want to appeal to 
your gallantry, but is that a fair and equita- 
ble way to treat those we regard as the fin- 
est flower of our human civilization? The 
self-respect of woman is to be safe-guard- 
ed by this amendment and its final enact- 
ment into law. Woman to-day no longer 
feels herself an inferior to man. It is not, 
therefore, an appeal to the emotions that 
I make here, not the request for a privi- 
lege, but a demand for justice, and the 
right, to which woman is entitled, of full 
equality before the law; the right in a de- 
mocracy to that symbol of self-govern 
ment, the ballot, which assures her self- 
respect and the power of self-protection. 


MRS. MEAD’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead said: 

{ hold that suffrage is not a natural 
right for either men or women. I think 
it is to be granted always under condi- 
tions, and under such educational quali- 
fications as obtain in Massachusetts. I 
hold that democracy has two functions; 
it is to do two things. First, and most 
important, it is to produce the best kind 
of voters; it is to make intelligent, self- 
acting agents. Secondly, it is to give usa 
moral, well-ordered government. Democ 
racy has sometimes failed in the latter; it 
bas never failed in the first where it has 
been fairly tried. We have at present only a 
partial democracy. No doubt at Moscow 
or St. Petersburg you will find better 
police service than in New York or Chi- 
cago. I suppose the streets look cleaner. 
It is easy to do many things under an 
autocratic government that cannot be 
done so easily under a democracy. But 
then we must not judge a democracy al- 
ways by the government of our great 
cities. Compare the average American 
man, who has had the vote for a hundred 
years, not merely with the average Rus- 
sian, but with the cultivated Russian. The 
average American may not speak so many 
languages and may not possess so much 
technical knowledge, but he is far better 
posted on matters of finance, social science 
and government. There is no country in 
the world where so many books are being 
studied on finance, social science and 
government. This is what suffrage has 
done for men, and I ask for suffrage, first 
and foremost, because I want it to do the 
same thing for women, and, secondly, 
because I believe eventually it will bring 
better government. An autocratic gov- 
ernment can do some things that a demo- 
cratic government has not yet done, but 


(Continued on page 60) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Miss MAry A. Wricut, a member of 
the last Idaho Legislature, has been unan- 
imously elected Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mrs. Rowena H. PALMER, who has just 
been made a trustee of the public library 
of Lowell, Mass., is the first woman to 
hold the office in that city. She was 
elected by the city council to fill a vacancy « 


Miss ADELAIDE J. Tuorpre, of New 
York City, invented the successful design 
for the official flag of the Pan-American 
Exposition, selected from more than 300 
designs submitted. Miss Thorpe has also 
been appointed assistant interior decora. 
tor for the Exposition. 


Mrs. Freperick L. Ames exhibited 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society last Saturday a magnificent col- 
lection of dendrobiums, receiving for the 
display the Society’s silver gilt medal, and 
in addition two silver medals and three 
first-class certificates of merit for as many 
individual specimens. 

Miss PERMEAL FRENCH, whom Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg called the best State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction that 
Idaho had ever had, was reélected, as 
already mentioned in our columns; and 
women have also been elected Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction in fifteen 
counties. In six counties women were 
elected county treasurers, 

Mrs. EVANGELINE HEARTZ recently 
acted as speaker of the Colorado House 
of Representatives for a whole day. The 
regular speaker desired to take part in an 
exciting debate that was before the House, 
and called Mrs. Heartz to the chair. 
Many difticult parliamentary points came 
up for decision, but Mrs. Heartz proved 
equal to all emergencies, and preserved 
good order. 

Mrs. SARAH CALHOUN SYMONDS has 
been made president of the Woman's De- 
partment of the Interstate and West In- 
dian Exposition to be held in Charleston, 
8S. C., next winter. The Charleston News 
and Courier characterizes her as possessed 
of ‘‘splendid executive ability, and enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the entire com- 
munity of Charleston.”’ 


Miss Susan B, ANTHONY contributes to 
the Woman’s JouRNAL this week the 
full text of her remarks in regard to Mrs. 
Nation, which have appeared in most of 
the papers in a mutilated form only. 
Almost every paper has omitted a highly 
important point—that for more than 
twelve years after women obtained mu- 
nicipal suffrage in Kansas, they were de- 
barred from voting for the officers whose 
duty it was to enforce the liquor law, and 
it is only of late that they have secured 
this right. The régime of joints was 
established while women had no voice in 
the matter. 


Dr. EMILY BRAINERD RyDER, whose 
address on the ‘Child Wives of India’’ at 
the last Fortnightly aroused so much 
interest, is prepared to address clubs and 
other organizations on the many phases 
of life she has seen in the Orient. Her 
lectures include graphic accounts of ‘‘Life 
among the Hindoos,” ‘*The Fire Worship- 
pers,”’ ‘Followers of the True Prophet,”’ 
and ‘Polynesia and Its Fascinating Island 
World.”” The picturesque garments of 
Oriental women are exhibited in connec- 
tion with the lectures. Mrs. Livermore 
says: “Dr. Ryder is a most interesting 
talker, ready, clear, and always holding 
the attention of her audience.’”’ She may 
be addressed at the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office. 


Miss JANE ADDAMS and Mrs. Joseph 
T. Bowen will erect next spring a large 
model tenement house in the Nineteenth 
Ward of Chicago. The building as planned 
will contain one hundred rooms. It will 
be of stone and brick, and four stories 
high. Six additional stories will be added 
if the experiment proves successful. 
Rooms will be rented for from $1 to $3 a 
month, and each room is to have steam 
heat, a gas range, electric light, and hot 
and cold water. A bathroom will be pro- 
vided for every three rooms. The top 
floor is to be reserved for single men. A 
central court will contain a fountain, 
flowers, and a playground for children. 
The plan, it is said, is the outcome of a 
recent visit by Mrs. Bowen to New York 
City. With her cousin, Reginald De Ko- 
ven, and Jacob A. Riis, she visited the 
tenement-house districts, and on her re- 
turn to Chicago made known to Miss 
Addams her wish to help to rid the squalid 





portion of Chicago of some of its misery. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Resolutions were adopted at the last 
meeting of the Women’s Educational Club 
of West Newton, Mass., protesting against 
licensing vice in the Philippines, and these 
resolutions will be sent to President 
McKinley. A protest will also be sent to 
the directors of the National Federation 
in regard to their action last June in 
excluding the Woman’s Era Club. 

At the midwinter business meeting of 
the Boston Political Class last week, it was 
decided to hold the annual breakfast at 
the Thorndike on April 24. Resolutions 
were unanimously adopted protesting 
against the proposed amendment to insert 
the word ‘‘white’’ in the by-laws of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The next meeting of the class will be held 
on Feb. 27. A paper will be read on 
**England’s Acquisitions of Territory dur- 

ng the Reign of Queen Victoria,” 

The midwinter meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation at Brockton, on 
Feb. 15, was attended by 1,200 delegates 
and club women. The woman's club of 
Brockton gave them a cordial welcome 
and generous hospitality. The president, 
Miss O. M. E. Rowe, announced that it 
had been ascertained that outside of the 
clubs composed entirely of teachers, over 
60 per cent. of the members of women’s 
clubs are mothers, The symposium on 
“Boys” was therefore especially appro- 
priate. The principal addresses were by 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, Worcester, who spoke of the 
problems of boyhood; Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley, of the Roxburghe Club of Rox- 
bury, who told ‘‘How to Make the Boy a 
Good Man,” and the Rev. William B. 
Forbush, of Charlestown, whose theme 
was “How to Make Him a Good Citizen.” 

The official organ of the Georgia Fed- 
eration, which bas borne the cumbrous 
title of The Georgian and New Era, has 
been christened anew as The Southern 
Woman, a name more euphonious and 
appropriate. The paper is issued twice a 
month, and it reflects great credit upon 
the bright and earnest club women who 
are its owners and editors. The Southern 
Woman for Jan. 12 was a “musical edi- 
tion,” edited by the music committee of 
the State Federation. The issue for Feb. 
11 was a “‘school garden edition,’’ edited 
by the farm and garden committee. This 
committee was established at the first 
apnual meeting of the Federation. One 
of its early enterprises was a club exbibit 
at the State Fair. The next year the 
entire Woman’s Building was placed under 
its auspices. Through the request of 
this committee, Governor Chandler de- 
creed that Arbor Day should be celebrated 
in Georgia. This was done for the first 
time last year, and several hundred trees 
were planted. Now the committee ask 
that Feb. 28 be celebrated as ‘School 
Gaiden Day” throughout Georgia, and 
that the school-teachers of the State co- 
operate with them in this attempt to 
beautify and improve the surroundings of 
the schools. 





The effective work of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, the auxiliary of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, is again evidenced 
by a letter from that well known business 
man of Texas, Charles B, Peck, Com- 
mander of the Texas G. A. R. He says: 


Of cash contributions to this date 49 per 
cent. bas been contributed by the Woman’s 
Relief Corps. Witbout the aid received 
from the Woman’s Relief Corps, and the 
hearty, loyal, zealous codéperation of our 
department president and custodian, Mrs, 
Van Horn and Mrs. Work, our efforts in 
aid of distressed comrades would have 
been nearly abortive. 

This aid was from the three thousand 
subordinate corps, in response to a circu- 
lar letter sent out in October by Mrs. Carr, 
the national president. 


Mrs. Angie Warren Perkins writes from 
Knoxville, Tenn., in the Southern Woman, 
of club work in that State. She says: 

The subject of education is one in 
which the Tennessee clubs are greatly 
interested just at present. 

A compulsory educational bill, which 
originated with the clubs, and has re- 
ceived the endorsement of educators 
throughout the State, teachers’ institutes 
and labor unions, will be presented to 
the Legislature. 

We are anxious to have kindergarten 
methods introduced into the public 
schools, and are working to improve the 
standard of the latter. 

The work in Civics is demanding the 
attention of various clubs, as is shown in 
the better kept sidewalks, streets and 
lawns of different towns. One Knoxville 
club is striving to enforce a law in refer- 
ence to expectoration in street cars, and 
will offer a prize to the person setting 
out and keeping alive the greatest number 
of shade tr« es. 

Believing that no town should be with- 
out a public library (and if possible a 
free one), this is made a special object 
of work in the Federation, and already 
we see results. The conditional gift of 
$50,000 to Chattanooga for a library 


building was secured by a committee of 
citizens and club women, the latter being 
the originators of the movement. 

Several new travelling libraries have 
been donated to the Federation, and now 
we have twenty-six going into various 
sections of our State and accomplishing 
great good. 

The Woman’s Club of Fremont, Neb., 
has pledged $300 toward a new library in 
that town. 


The Iowa Federation will meet on May 
ist, 2d and 3d, in Council Bluffs. On 
April 30th, the vice-presidents will meet, 
with the following subjects for discussion: 
“Ideal results of women’s clubs; ‘‘Man- 
ual training in our public schools;” ‘Our 
women’s clubs beneficial factors in home 
life;’’ “How can club women work with 
teachers?” ‘The value of out-door 
study;’’ “Objectionable advertising;”’ 
‘Compulsory education.” 


The New Century Guild of Philadelphia 
is eighteen years old and has over 400 
members. Its president writes in the 
New Century Journal, 

Of these members 235 are seniors, 
which means that they have been with us 
at least five years; many, in fact, have 
been with us from the beginning; some 
who have married still keep their mem- 
bership. And this is exclusive of the 
members in evening classes, Our reports 
show that we have kept up well with the 
objects with which we started, and in 
some directions are doing more each year, 
If our home is not so elegant in its ap- 
pointments as the Acorn Club, it is our 
own, and we feel at homeinit. We have 
a circle of young women of whom any 
club might be proud. There is scarcely 
any one feature of club life among women 
which is not included in ours. We have 
been the means of starting many similar 
associations in our own and other cities, 
To those who do not know the scope of 
our activities, it might seem too proud a 
saying, but it is my full belief that there 
is no woman’s club, rich or poor, in this 
or any other city, more valuable to its 
members. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution are holding their annual ‘‘Conti- 
nental Congress”? in Washington, D. C., 
this week. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 





On Feb. 2, Miss Mary M. Bartelme, of 
the Chicago bar, and public guardian of 
Cook County, who had been appointed by 
the committee having charge of the cele- 
bration of ‘John Marshall Day” to move 
the Probate Court to adjourn over that 
day, appeared and made the formal ‘‘mo- 
tion to adjourn’”’ in a brief and appropri- 
ate address. The court room was crowd- 
ed with attorneys and others, many of 
whom came out of curiosity to hear a 
woman, for the first time in the history of 
our government, address a court upon an 
occasion of this kind. 

The Effingham County (Ill.) bar invited 
Mrs. Ada H. Kepley to give an address at 
the celebration of John Marshall Day. 
Her subject was ‘‘Marshall as a Patriot,”’ 
and was, said the local paper, ‘‘delivered 
in her usual good style.’”’ Mrs. Kepley is 
an attorney-at-law, an ordained Unitarian 
minister, and an active suffragist. Mrs. 
Kepley and her husband, Judge Kepley, 
have a long and honorable record in Ef- | 
fingham for work in behalf of education, 
temperance, equal suffrage, and good 
citizenship. 





A gifted Atlanta girl, Miss Elizabeth | 
DeBelle, daughter of Mr. Robert F. De- | 
Belle, is practising law in Chicago with 
brilliant success. She has gained many 
cases, one of her most notable victories 
having been won recently in a case which | 
involved the title to $100,000 worth of real | 
estate, and in which the opposing counsel | 
was one of the best known law firms of 
Chicago. 


The members of the Philadelphia Law | 
Academy have decided that no woman 
shall be admitted to the organization. 
The victim of this decision was Mrs. Mar- 
garet Center Klingelsmith, the librarian 
of the University Law School. The Phil- 
adelphia Press says: 


Mrs. Klingelsmith was admitted to the 
bar about two years ago, and was formal- 
ly proposed for membership in the Acad- 
emy last week. This was the first instance 
in which a woman had applied for admis- 
sion to the organization in the 118 years 
of its existence, and the incident created 
considerable consternation among the 
members. After a lively discussion of 
the matter, President McClintock discov- 
ered that a quorum was not present, and 
accordingly the election was postponed 
until last night. The fact that Mrs. Klin- 
gelsmith’s candidacy was to be considered 
resulted in an unusually large attendance. 
C. W. Conard, in a brief address, asked 
the members to reflect that in view of the 
fact that women had been admitted to the 
practice of law, none of the advantages 
which were enjoyed by men in the pro- 
fession should be denied them. There was 
no further discussion, and the vote was 





| orado Conference. 





taken. Of the forty members present, 


only nineteen voted. The result was 13 to 
6 against the election of Mrs. Klingelamith. 


Margaret Richardson Knipe, of Mont- 
gomery Coupty, was admitted on Feb. 5 
to practice as an attorney in the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. Motion being 
made to do so, the Court ordered her ad- 
mission without objection or hesitation. 
She makes the fifth woman admitted in 
this court. The others are Mrs. Carrie 
Kilgore, of Philadelphia; Miss Darlington, 
of West Chester; Miss Castle, of Carlisle; 
and Miss Riddle, of Pittsburg. Mrs. 
Knipe was admitted to the Montgomery 
County bar in 1898, after a long contest, 
in which many members of the County 
Bar Association endeavored to prevent 
her from being examined. The Board of 
Examipers refused to question her, and 
she went into court and secured an 


order compelling them to do so. 
F. M. A. 





--- 


BALLOT VERSUS HATCHET. 





The hatchet is the weapon of barbarism; 
the ballot is the one weapon of civiliza- 
tion. In governments where one half of 
the people are denied the ballot, that half 
have no legitimate means by which to 
enforce laws. The hatchet, or other 
revolutionary weapons, are their only 
resource, 

In Kansas, since 1887, Mrs. Nation, 
with all the other women in the 286 cities 
of the State, have had the right to vote 
for Mayor, for the members of the Com- 
mon Council, and for every other officer 
of the municipality. The same Legisla- 
ture that gave women this right also 
passed a law giving the Governor the 
power to appoint, in the first and second 
class cities, three police commissioners to 
take charge of the enforcement of the 
laws for the suppression of saloons, 
brothels and gambling houses, The wom- 
en svon learned that it made no differ- 
ence for whom they voted. No city offi- 
cial could do aught to enforce the law. 
The saloon went scot free, whichever 
party was in power. The women had no 
political influence with the Governor, 
while every boot-legger, every jointist, 
every saloonist, and every mother’s son, 
no matter how low, drunken or besotted, 
had a direct vote for him. 

In 1899, after twelve years, the law giv- 
ing the Governor power to appoint com- 
missioners was repealed. Since then the 
cities of the first and second class have 
had the burden of the enforcement or non- 
enforcement of the laws thrown back into 
the hands of the people. Topeka, Wichita, 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City 
now must take the praise or blame of 
their action, together with the whole 281 
other cities of the State. Women equally 
with men have the responsibility. There- 
fore the duty of Mrs. Nation and all women 
of Kansas isto register and vote for such 
men only as will publicly pledge them- 
selves to do their duty, and to carefully 
“spot”? and retire to private life every 
officer who has failed to show his hand. 
By this process of weeding out the sympa- 
thizers with the saloon, and voting only 
for men or women true to principle, for 
two or three elections, the women would 
see the fruit of their labors, proving to 
themselves and to the world the power of 
the ballot over the hatchet. 

Susan B. ANTHONY. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The phenomenal growth of the deacon- 


| ess movement in the Methodist church, 


according to Zion's Herald, is shown by 


' the use in the work of the deaconesses of 


nearly $2,000,000 worth of property. 


In the department of Woman's Home 
Missions entitled ‘‘The Deaconess at 
Work,’’ the Field Secretary writes: 


At the close of the annual meeting in 
Chicago the field secretary went to Col- 
The Colorado Confer- 
ence Home is in Denver, and from this 
deaconesses go out to work throughout 
the Conference. Last year fifty-seven 
appointments received aid from our dea- 
conesses. Miss Draper rode more than 
five hundred miles in the saddle to visit 
people who could not otherwise be 
reached. 

The Deaconess Home is a most comfort- 
able and pleasant abode, and a sweet, true 
deaconess spirit seems to pervade the en- 
tire work. Everywhere the work of our 
deaconesses is highly spoken of, and their 
self-sacrificing devotion to duty is winning 
the hearts of all who know their work. 

The Sabbath before Election Day was 
spent at Colorado Springs, as were the 
few days following. The experiences of 
Election Day were novel and interesting, 
Colorado has the full franchise for women, 
and an opportunity was given to visit the 
polls and see the process by which the 
American citizen claims his or her right 
to a vote in national affairs. The problem 
of woman’s voting seems to be settled 
among the Colorado people. The order at 
the polls was so complete as to remind one 
more of a funeral than of any other public 
gathering. It was really much more 
orderly than the usual coming to and going 
from church. All stood in line—rich and 
pocr, black and white—silent and motion- 





less, waiting to pass into the voting build- 
ing. One woman stood with two babies, 
thus making void the old objection that 
the children must be neglected if the 
mother votes. Each sovereign citizen, 
male and female, having by his or her vote 
expressed a political preference, went 
quietly away, making place for others. 


THE QUEEN SMILED, 

The tradition that “the queen never 
smiles’’ is old in England. The hundreds 
of photographs of Victoria, sold in all 
parts of the world, invariably show the 
one expression; but, nevertheless, the 
queen did smile. A number of years ago 
Charles Knight, a photographer at New- 
port, Isle of Wight, secured a likeness of 
her which shows her not merely smiling, 
but broadly laughing. 

The queen was visiting Newport. The 
mayor of the city was presenting, in a ver- 
bose and fulsome speech, a magnificent 
bouquet. He had carefully committed 
the speech to memory, but in his anxiety 
to make a favorable impression with his 
courtly manners, his pomp and splendor 
of royal velvet and fur-trimmed robe, 
medals, cocked hat, and cable chains of 
gold, he ‘‘lost his place.’’ After some 
stammering and stuttering he suddenly 
ejaculated, ‘‘I’ve forgotten the rest,” and 
stood gazing at the queen like a stupid 
schoolboy on visitors’ day. Then the 
queen laughed outright, and the flustered 
and heartbroken mayor dropped the bou- 
quet and fled. While the queen was 
laughing, Knight, the photographer, took 
the picture. 








SHOPPING FOR SUFFRAGE. 


It will help the WomAn’s JOURNAL in 
securing advertisements if suffragists will 
visit the stores that advertise in the paper, 
and will buy, if they find goods that meet 
their wants. In making your purchase, 
please mention that you saw the adver- 
tisement in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 


—eon 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN WOMEN IN 
LONDON, 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have sometimes thought that your 
readers might be interested in the doings 
of the Society of American Women in 
London, which is yet young, but which 
has already done some notable work, and 
which promises to do more in the future, 
It will celebrate its second anniversary 
March 4, 

The Society grew out of the desire of a 
few American women living in London 
to enjoy the companionship of their fellow 
countrywomen, and also to keep in touch 
with women’s work and ideals in the land 
of their birth. 

I write especially now to tell you of two 
recent meetings, which were particularly 
interesting at this time. One was called 
in order to pass a resolution of sorrow at 
the death of the great and good Queen 
Victoria, the other to view the memorial 
wreath, ordered by our_Society, before it 
was sentto Windsor. 

The wreath was about four feet in 
diameter, and was composed of olive 
branches, which were obtained through 
the courtesy of the authorities at Kew 
Gardens. Worked in with the olive on 
the left of the wreath were white roses 
and heather and small palm leaves. The 
olive was chosen as being the emblem of 
peace, also the one floral emblem found 
in the escutcheon of the United States. 
The rose was the Queen’s favorite flower 
“in summer,” and the heather symbolized 
her love for her highland home, the palm 
her Oriental dominions, The wreath was 
tied with royal purple ribbons, and bore 
acard with the following inscription: 

From the Society of American Women in 
London. 

A token of profound admiration and deep 
sorrow. 

We have permanent rooms at Prince’s, 
Piccadilly, and on the occasion when we 
met to view the wreath a number of 
friends called, among them the American 
ambassador, Mr. Choate, Lady Hamilton 
of the Pioneer Club, Mrs. Stopes, and 
others. The resolutions passed were as 
follows: 

Resolved, That this Society desires to 
express its profound sorrow at the la- 
mented death of her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, who, during her long reign, has 
endeared herself to the hearts of the 
women of America by her singularly beau- 
tiful example of devotion to duty, by her 
self-sacrificing love for her people, and by 
her large charity and broad-mindedness, 
which have healed so often the breach 
that threatened the peace of nations. 
Whilst mourning her irreparable loss, we 
pray that the beneficent spirit which ani- 
mated her life may be diffused among her 
sorrowing people, and that the memory of 
her deep love for humanity may dwell 
among all nations as an ever-present 
guide toward righteous ideals and ulti- 
mate peace. 

These verses were contributed by a 
member, and sung at the meeting instead 
of the national anthem: 

All England mourns to-day ; 
Nations unite and say, 


God rest the Queen! 
Greater has never reigned, 





Wife, Mother, Monarch, Friend, 
Her glory never waned — 
rest the Queen! 


May God’s rich grace bestow 

Sunshine and smiles for woe, 
Fresh courage spring! 

Strengthen King Edward's reign, 

While angels sing again, 

Peace and good will to men — 
God save the King! 


The following poem by Mrs. Ella Dietz 
Glynes was read: 
AT REST. 


A Tribute from the Society of American Women 
in London. 


Stately she lies; and half her years have 
vanished! 
Her hands are folded on her quiet breast. { 
Stately she lies; and all her cares are ban- 
ished! 
She, who has labored long, now sleeps at 
rest. 


some, and wife, and Queen —a threefold 
glory 
Lightens her face, where wakes the smile 
of death ; 
While wondering, whispering crowds repeat 
her story, 
‘* Mother and Queen ”’ they sob with quiv- 
ering breath. 


Round the wide world the solemn bells are 


tolling 
The passing of the Queen—the well be- 
loved, 
Whose smile gave comfort, and whose words 
consoling 


A potent balm of wondrous healing proved. 
The passing of the Queen, the patient 


mother, 
Who toiled unceasing with a mother's 
strength : 
For her dear people’s weal; nor looked for 
other 
Duty or right, through all her long life’s 
length. 
‘The passing of the Queen.’’ They wonder, 
weeping, 
How the great heart of love from love can 
cease. 
Can she, who watched o’er all, at last be 
sleeping ? 
Sleeping, at last, as one who dreams of 
peace. 


Beneath a veil she lies, where lilies glisten ; 
Strong men bow low, gazing thro’ mists of 


tears, 
While beating hearts throb fast, and yearn- 
ing listen 
For the dear voice, which swayed thro’ 
long dim years. 


So long our Queen, our Queen and Mother 
tender, 
With sunlight in her heart a Queen she 
smiled — 
And Woman, always human ’neath her 


yong 
Pee ee, and brave, and trusting as a 
child. 


She gave her people love, and all devotion— 
They gave love—life—for country and 
for (Jueen. 
Through the wide earth hearts beat with one 
emotion, 
Because she lieth still; a veil between. 


Farewell, thou mighty Queen! Thou best be- 
loved! 
Nations shall mourn thee, earth shall be 
thy shrine! 
The brightness of thy face may be removed, 
But hearts unnumbered are forever thine! 


A righteous Ruler! Thou thy throne hast 
planted 
Beneath the cross where love was crucified, 
Thy prayer for grace, in deep abundance 
granted, 
ate seeeen thine Empire far as flows the 
tide. 


Unto earth’s utmost bounds the heathen 
bless thee, 
The many peoples whom thy rule hath 
blessed, 
And ee, now unborn, shall yet confess 
thee 
The Queen whom wisdom ruled and lore 
possessed. 


Thy race shall 
hereafter 
Their children’s children 


call thee blessed, when 
listen at the 


knee, 
The Saxon race, whose great deep-hearted 


laughter 
Springs from their freedom, boundless as 
the sea. 
The freedom thou hast nurtured, wisely cher- 
ished, 
That like the sea shall spread throughout 
the earth, 
To save the peoples that erstwhile had per- 
ished, 
Had not such freedom given new life, new 
birth. 


Farewell, blest Queen! Farewell! 
watch above us, 
Hide from our knowledge grief’s too peril- 
ous deep ; 
Watch over us on high, cease not to love us 
bade love surviving death, and death-born 
sleep. 


Keep 


shadowy mists thou 
great-hearted ! 
A voice hath called thee, and thy sou! 
obeyed. 
One claimed his own, and now, no longer 
parted, 
—_— oy form by his shall soon be 
aid! 


From beyond, O 


Behold, thy life is finished to completeness 
Unnumbered blessings follow in thy train : 
The lilies lie and wrap thee in their sweet- 
ness, 
While silent tears fall like the blessed rain. 
Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin is president of 
the Society, and Mrs. Ella Dietz Glynes 
vice-president. D. 
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FOR THE BETTERMENT OF SOUTH BOSTON 


It is interesting to see the faculty for 
contriving and managing, whereby wom- 
en succeed in providing for a large family 
on a small income, or in making a new 
garment out of an old one, applied to 
public affairs. An enterprise which has 
just been brought to successful issue in 
South Boston affords a good illustration. 
The story of this undertaking was admi- 
rably told in the Boston Globe of Feb. 11, 
and in substance is as follows: 

Last year Miss Helena Doherty, a stu- 
dent and not a professional teacher, was 
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ed to take charge of a vacation 
= for little ones at the Lawrence 
school, in a district where children are 
pumerous. Big boys were not allowed 
inside the yard where the sand boxes were, 
but they could wistfully peep through the 
fence, and occasionally they indulged in 
pits of mischief, which were bothersome 
although not vicious. 

Miss Doherty sought to give them 
something to do, and interested them in 
athletics. They became a help instead of 
a hindrance. Enthusiasm grew, and be- 
fore the summer was over they began 
to speculate as to what they should do in 
the winter. They wanted a club and 
indoors headquarters, but that would be 
expensive. 

Miss Doherty pondered over the prob- 
lem. Finally she laid the matter before 
Miss Ellen Tower of Lexington, one of 
the managers of the Massachusetts Emer- 
gency and Hygiene Association. Miss 
Tower brought it to the attention of Miss 
Zilpha D. Smith, secretary of the Associ- 
ated Charities. 

The case was presented to Miss Eleanor 
H. Bush, the South Boston agent of the 
Associated Charities, and this energetic 
little woman set to work with will and sys- 
tem. Her first move was to consult J. 
Carlton Nichols, chairman of the sixth 
district committee of the school board, 
who gave assurance of his sympathy and 
assistance. 

The question presented to him was 
whether the use of a schoolhouse could 
be obtained. There was a matter of ex- 
pense, for janitor and incidentals, to be 
considered, and some responsible person 
was desired to stand behind it. 

Thus it came about that Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw was consulted, and she conferred 
with Mrs. Paul Revere Frothingham, Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mead, and others interested in 
sociological problems, and all entered 
into the spirit of the scheme in a practical 
way. 

The finances being secured, Mr. Nich- 
ols called the district committee together, 
and it was unanimously voted that the 
free use of the large library-room in the 
Lawrence school building be granted for 
two evenings a week, Monday and Thurs- 
day. 

, M. Leonard, master gf the school, 
is interested, and will aid Miss Doherty, 
who has been engaged as chaperon. Her 
plans will develop as the experiment pro- 
gresses. She has in mind the teaching of 
new games, an occasional talk upon inter- 
esting subjects, bits of advice and sugges- 
tion here and there, but nothing stilted 
and no interference with wholesome 
pleasures. 

The boys who heretofore have met and 
run on the street for fellowship and fun 
are enthusiastic over their club, and they 
will grow toward better ideas of life and 
amusement, 

The women interested in this move- 
ment have in mind a similar club in an- 
other district, it is said, as soon as ways 
and means can be devised. Now, if that 
five hundred dollars that has been or is 
about to be expended for gorgeous and 
useless badges for the Boston city coun- 
cilmen could have come into the hands of 
these public-spirited women, several 
street gangs of boys could be gathered 
in and be provided with club accommoda- 
tions, F. M. A. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

John D. Rockefeller has given $200,000 
to the endowment fund of Oberlin College, 
on condition that $300,000 be raised by 
Jan. 1, 1902. 


The College Club of Salt Lake City re- 
cently presented the University of Utah 
with a scholarship, the first ever given to 
the institution. It was presented on the 
condition that it be given to some student, 
preferably a woman, in one of the college 
courses, whose general scholarship, char- 
acter, and financial need should render 
her deserving of it. It has been awarded 
to a deserving young woman. The Col- 
lege Club was organized only a year ago 
by Salt Lake women who have been grad- 
uated in the department of liberal arts in 
various colleges and universities in the 
United States. 


Fraulein Christine Bonnevie, who has 
been appointed as a curator in the Chris- 
tiania University Museum, is the first wo- 
man to hold a university office in Norway. 

All the plans are made for Bertram Hall, 
the dormitory which Mrs. David Kimball 
has given to Radcliffe, and next year may 
see Radcliffe girls occupying it. It is to 
contain rooms for twenty-five students, 
and is to be built on part of the large tract 
of land recently bought by the Radcliffe 
authorities, 

The Newton Woman Suffrage League 
held a meeting in the chapel at Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., on the 
evening of Feb. 11, to discuss woman suf- 
frage. The speakers were Miss Sarah 
Cone Bryant, of Melrose, and Mrs, Maud 
Wood Park, president of the College 
Equal Suffrage League. Much interest 
was manifested. There was music by 
Mrs. Nelson Freeman. 

The rule enacted by the trustees of 
Colby College at the June meeting of 1900 
will, in the application, be interpreted 
somewhat more broadly than has general- 





ly been supposed. The object was to les- 
sen the number of girls attending the col- 
lege, and the new rule was that no non- 
resident women should be received in 
excess of those who could be accommo- 
dated in houses controlled by the college. 
The accommodations provided. for the 
women’s division will, however, probably 
be somewhat extended by regarding as 
‘*houses controlled by the college’ those 
whose mistresses agree to apply the rules 
prevailing in the college houses for stu- 
dents who hire rooms. This plan some- 
what resembles that said to be followed at 
OberlinCollege, where the owners of houses 
in which women students room form a sort 
of council, conferring regularly with the 
administration of the college, and becom- 
ing in this way a sort of administrative 
extension of the institution. 

The fund of $100,000 needed for the In- 
ternational Institute for Girls in Spain is 
almost raised, through the unwearied 
efforts of Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, and 
before many months the school will prob- 
ably be removed from Biarritz, France, 
where it has been temporarily located 
since the outbreak of the Spanish war, 
and placed in Madrid. About $70,000 has 
been given, and the general interest in the 
work warrants the hope that the whole 
sum will soon be at Mrs. Gulick’s com- 
mand. 

Dr. Mary Gage Day, of Kingston, gave 
two lectures before the women of Cornell 
University, a few days ago, on ‘‘Personal 
Hygiene.”’ 

Miss Elizabeth Hughes, perhaps the 
foremost woman educator in England, 
was the guest of President Woolley, of 
Mt. Holyoke, for several days recently, 
and addressed the students on ‘The 
Function of University Women in Eng- 
land.” She is making a tour of the 
country, studying the colleges and uni- 
versities. Miss Hughes is a strong be- 
liever in woman suffrage, which she has 
seen in operation in England, and she ex- 
presses surprise and amusement at the 
conservatism on this subject that she finds 
among some college women in America. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Delaware Legislature has passed 
unanimously a bill to punish kidnappers 
of children by hanging. 

A plaster bust of Miss Jane Addams has 
just been finished by a Chicago sculptor, 
William La Favor. It will be presented 
to Hull House. 

Australian ladies are accomplished 
horsewomen, and it is proposed to organ- 
ize a thousand of them as a bodyguard of 
the Duchess of Cornwall and York at the 
opening of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. 

Gilbert A. Pierce, who as governor of 
Dakota vetoed woman suffrage some years 
ago, died last week in Chicago. He had 
retired from law and politics into the 
publishing business, and was the owner of 
a magazine entitled What to Eat. 


Mrs, F. W. Vanderbilt, whose country 
home is at Hyde Park, Dutchess County, 
N. Y., has entered into competition with 
the saloons by fitting up a club-room 
where the young men of the village are 
invited to spend their evenings. Various 
games are provided. The members ofthe 
club pay five cents a week to the janitor. 


Emphatic disapproval of the trailing 
skirt has been heard from various quar- 
ters, and now an Anti-Trailing League has 
been formed in London, including several 
high-born women and leaders of fashion. 
One of its members, Princess Reuss, has 
promised through the press to do all that 
she can to form such a league in Ger- 
many, her native country. 


One of the largest reformatories for 
women ever built in this country is ap 
proaching completion, in Bedford, N. Y. 
It will cost about $300,000. The site, cover- 
ing 107 acres, was bought for about $10,- 
000. The cottage system is to be used, 
and the reformatory is designed for wom- 
en from sixteen to twenty-five years of 
age whu are guilty of first offences. It is 
expected to be in operation by next 
summer. 

Nearly sixty years ago an American 
visiting London shortly before Victoria’s 
coronation, described the Queen thus: 
“She is a dainty little maiden only four 
feet ten inches in height, with a delicate 
figure, flowerlike face, a slender arm and 
exquisitely poised head. The face was a 
little pensive, but nevertheless mirthful, 
the corners of the mouth turning up de- 
cidedly. She wore asimple gown of soft 
white India muslin bound around the 
waist with satin ribbon. Her waist was 
an English one, long and slender. The 
dress was embroidered with field daisies, 
and strings of pearls were around about 
her throat. Her arms were quite bare and 
without ornaments, and she wore no rings 
on her slim fingers.”’ 





STATE OF On10, CiTy o¥r TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. a. 

FRANK J, CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cueney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
One HunpRED DoLuLArs for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 
{ SEAL 


—— 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A LITTLE SCHOOLBOY TO GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, 


BY MARY E. PLUMMER, 








O Washington, George Washington, 
When you were a boy like me, 

I wonder if your teacher knew 
What sort of a man you'd be! 

My teacher says, boys she can trust 
Can be trusted when they’re men, 

But boys who cheat and do mean things 
Will prob’bly do so then. 


You said you couldn’t tell a lie 
When you cut that cherry tree ;— 

Why, then I’m sure that when in school 
You'd always truthful be. 

I don’t believe you watched your chance, 
When the teacher turned her eye, 

And did the things you wouldn’t do 
If she were standing by. 


I guess you tried ’most every day 
To do your very best; 
And, all the while that you were good, 
You were helping all the rest. 
I don’t believe the little ones 
Ever said, ‘‘George made me cry!”’ 
My teacher thinks the bravest boys 
Are kindest; and so do I. 


I'd like to see those copy-books 
They said you used to write, 

With letters made so carefully, 
And all so clean and white. 

I wish I'd been a soldier-boy, 
With those you used to drill; 

I'd have obeyed your orders quick, 
To march or to stand still. 


’Twas you who made ‘Our Country” ours, 
And ruled it, too, so well; 

And always when your birthday comes 
And folks the story tell, 

I think [’ll be like you, and make 
Our world more full of joy; 

But if I’d be your kind of man, 
I must be your kind of boy. 

—Kindergarten Review for February. 
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THE TWINS’ WASHINGTON PIES. 

It was, oh, such fun to make a Wash- 
ington pie all by your own self! At least, 
that is what Dorothy thought, as she beat 
the eggs and creamed the butter and 
sugar, and stirred the foamy cake until 
her fat arms ached. But that wasn’t 
nearly as nice as spreading the red rasp- 
berry jam between the two round, crispy 
cakes when they came out of the oven; 
and sifting a whole shower of white pow- 
dered sugar right on top of them was 
really more fun than all the rest put to- 
gether. There were so many big lumps 
to eat, yon know. 

And when this precious pie was fin- 
ished Dorothy hid it away on the top shelf 
of the pantry closet, and all day long she 
wished for supper-time to come, so that 
she could give it to Brother Georgie for a 
great surprise. 

You see, Georgie and Dorothy were 
twins, and George Washington’s birthday 


was their birthday, too. At least, 
Dorothy had the birthday, ‘*’cause 
Georgie had the name.’’ That's the 


way the twins decided to divide the 
honors. George Washington Barstow was 
a very nice name, so Georgie thought. 
And Dorothy—well, she was perfectly sat- 
isfied in owning the birthday. 

By and by the lamps were lighted, and 
the tea-bell rang, and away ran Dorothy 
to the dining-room as fast as she could go; 
but Georgie was there before her. 

“QO Dorothy!’ he exclaimed in sur- 
prise, when he saw the George Washing- 
ton pie beside his plate. 

“Why, why-ee, Georgie!" said Dorothy, 
wonderingly, as she discovered a big, 
round pie at her place at the table. 

‘Well, I never!’ laughed Aunt Katie, 
with a twinkle in her eyes. ‘‘Here are 
two surprises instead of one, I do de- 
clare!”’ 

‘An’ did you make your pie your own 
self?’’ inquired Dorothy, eagerly. 

‘‘Course I did!’’ said Georgie. ‘Every 
bit of it, ’cept what Aunt Katie did for me, 
I didn’t go skatin’ one single minute. IL 
was over to auntie’s all the morning,” 
Georgie sighed. ‘After this, s’posin’ you 
cook an’ I’ll eat, Dorothy.” 

Dorothy shook her curly head. ‘We'll 
divide Washington pies, same as we divide 





other things,’’ she said, decidedly. And 
sure enough, they did.—Margaret Dane, 
in Youth's Companion. 








HUMOROUS. 


‘Yes, [ consider my life a failure.” 

“O Henry, how sad! Why should you 
say that?’ 

“I spend all my time making money 
enough to buy food and clothes, and the 
food disagrees with me and my clothes 
don't fit.”"—Life. 


His Prayer.—Little Frederick had been 
advised to add a petition or two of his 
own to his ‘‘Now I lay me,” and his mam- 
ma was anxious to know how the advice 
had been acted upon. 

“Did you add something to your prayer, 
Frederick?” she asked. 

“Yes, mamma,” 

**What did you say?” 

“I asked the Lord to teli you how to 
bring me up.’’—Harper's Bazar. 


Mrs. Jones—You mean to say that you 
and your husband never have any quar- 
rels? 

Mrs. Brown—That’s just what I mean. 

Mrs. Jones—But don’t you ever get into 
an argument? 

Mrs. Brown—Never. You see, when 
we are alone at home my husband talks 
nothing but politics, and I talk nothing 
but the servant-girl question, so in that 
way we never come to a disagreement. - 


A crowd of soldiers at Manila attended 
a church service in their honor, but they 
were chiefly interested in the image of a 
saint. Above the image was the picture 
of an eagle, and on the banner which 
streamed from the eagle’s bill was the 
following legend: **The Old Reliable Con- 
densed Milk.’’ The saint had been decor- 
ated in honor of the visiting Americans, 
and the artist had copied the eagle and 
accompanying inscription from a milk- 
can. He afterward explained that he 
thought it an American motto, as it was 
under the eagle. 


——_ a 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, pee in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
oi Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
the principles which it advocates. 








SNEEZE AND BLOW. 


That is what you must do when you 
have catarrh in the head. The way to 
cure this disease is to purify the blood 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
soothes and heals the inflamed surfaces, 
rebuilds the delicate tissues and perma- 
nently cures catarrh by expelling from 
the blood the scrofulous taints upon which 
it depends. Be sure to get Hood's. 


THE non.irritating cathartic — Hood’s 
Pills. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & a Js sz 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harkior T. Topp, Cor, Sec’y. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in baggy’ order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 





CuiLpRen’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
ApuLts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLass, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON, 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EpWIN De Menrirre, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oe- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina. 
Theodore L. Sewall Founder. Catalcane Free. 
=—=_ 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizses, 

JLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. led. Society. 

Commeneed its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’ °F AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation ot 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Adams House, 
_BOSTON. _ 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

: : “ee . ’ 
Washington Street, °**“soySroN' 48” 
CEN (RAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 


cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 
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A GREAT WEEE, 


This week at the Boston State House 
has been a time of lively interest to the 
friends of equal rights for women. On 
Monday was the hearing before the Joint 
Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, with a magnificent attendance and 
much enthusiasm, which was largely in- 
creased by the presence of our national 
president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

On Wednesday a hearing was given by 
the Committee on Election Laws to the 
petitioners that municipal suffrage be 
granted to tax-paying women. Again the 
hearing had to be adjourned to the largest 
committee room. 

This bill was not asked for by the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A., but by a number of 
individuals who favor the measure. Sev- 
eral prominent members spoke in the 
affirmative, while a pamphlet in the nega- 
tive, by one of the auditors of the Associ- 
ation, Mr. Richard P. Hallowell, was dis- 
tributed at the door. 

Hon, George A. O. Ernst conducted the 
hearing for the petitioners. The speakers 
were Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Mr. Ernst, 
Mrs. Nelson Titus of Quincy, Mrs. Otto B. 
Cole of Boston, Mrs, Anna Christy Fall of 
Malden, and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
of Dorchester. Mr. Thomas Russell con- 
ducted the hearing for the Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex. 
tension of Suffrage to Women, and the 
speakers were Mrs. Robert W. Lord, Mr. 
Frank Foxcroft, of Cambridge, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, of New York, and Dr, Edward M. 
Hartwell. 

A hearing was given before the same 
committee on the same morning, on the 
petition for a bill enabling women who 
have the right to vote for school commit- 
tee to vote in the caucus on the nomina- 
tion of candidates for school committee. 
The M. A. O. F. E. 8S. W. protested offici- 
ally against this measure of simple justice, 
The speakers in the affirmative were 
Representative John F. Foster, of Somer- 
ville, Miss Caroline J. Cook, Mr. Isaac 
M. Story, chairman of City Republican 
Committee, Somerville, and Miss Ida Es- 
telle Hall; negative, Mr. Thomas Russell. 

Among other hearings of interest was 
one on a bill providing for the appoint 
ment of women as assistant probation 
officers in the Superior Court, to look 
after women culprits placed on proba- 


tion. Miss Amy Acton, an attorney of 
Boston, conducted this hearing. The 
speakers were Chas W. Bond, Henry 


Parkman and Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser. 
A full report of the suffrage hearings 
will be given in the Woman's JOURNAL. 
It is begun this week, and will be com- 
pleted in our next issue. The speeches of 
the remonstrants will some day be studied 
with curiosity and amusement by the his- 
coriap, a8 we now smile over the old-time 
arguments against women’s education and 
property rights. 4. 6. B. 
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LEAGUE FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


A new and strong organization, the Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association for Good 
Government, was formed at Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw’s house on Marlboro Street, on 
Feb. 19, after an able address by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. The following 
officers were chosen: 

President, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw; vice 
presidents, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames and Mrs. 
James T. Fields; secretary, Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park; treasurer, Mrs. Louis Prang. 

A constitution was adopted which makes 
the Society auxiliary to the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., and also includes in its pro- 
gramme the effort to promote various 
needed reforms, It starts with one hun- 
dred members. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


There is a popular belief that no suf- 
frage measure can secure serious consider- 
ation exceptin the far West. In a num- 
ber of cities in New York State, under 
special charters, tax-paying women have 
the right to vote upon all questions of 
municipal taxation that are submitted to 
the voters. A bill to extend this right to 
tax-paying women throughout the State 
passed the Lower House of the last New 
York Legislature but one, by avote of 98 
to 9. In the last Legislature it passed the 
Lower House by a unanimous vote, and 
was lost by a very narrow margin in the 
Senate. Governor Rocsevelt, who had 
recommended woman suffrage in his mes- 
sage, was known to be ready to sign the 
bill. It is again pending in the present 
Legislature. In his inaugural address, 
Speaker 8S. F. Nixon called attention to 
the fact that this bill had twice passed the 
Assembly. He declared it to be ‘‘obvious- 
ly a measure of simple, unquestionable 
justice,’’ and he expressed the hope that 
the Assembly would keep on passing it 
until it became a law. 





MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


when we have a fully democratic govern- 
ment I believe we shall have the best form 
of government. 

e must remember how recently the 
suffrage has been extended to the men of 
America. In England there has been no 
popular suffrage to speak of until within 
comparatively few years. As late as 1866, 
four million men in England out of five 
million were disfranchised. The exten- 
sion of the suffrage in England, France 
and Germany has resulted in a continual 
uplift of the people, and also in better 
government; but first and foremost of all, 
in better people. 

I believe when we have responsibility 
we shall do much better work. I worked 
hard last year in reference to the school 
committee, because I could vote for 
them; but I did nothing in regard to the 
council and aldermen, because I had no 
responsibility. When the time comes that 
I can vote for the council and aldermen, I 
shall do my utmost to be just as faithful 
with regard to them as I was with regard 
to the school committee. As we gradu- 
ally extend this sense of responsibility, 
which will come with the placing of 
responsibility, we shall not find so many 
of our now leisure class of women sitting 
around and finding time to play whist on 
Menday morning. 

. The silliest argument ever presented 
against woman suffrage is that women 
have more influence without it. Influ- 
ence depends upon three things, upon 
one’s personality, one’s argument, and 
one’s position. The president of Harvard 
College has a certain influence due to his 
personality, his argument, and his posi- 
tion. Would he have more influence with- 
out his vote than he has with it? His 
wife has a certain influence due to her 
position, argument, and personality. Who 
dares to say she would have less influence 
than she has now if she had the ballot like 
her husband? The argument is so absurd 
it hardly needs to be mentioned, yet it is 
continually brought up. There is not one 
scintilla of evidence that woman would 
have less influence if she had the ballot, 
If a woman is going to influence her hus- 
band, she must know what she is talking 
about. If I say to my husband, “Now, 
I want you to do the right thing and vote 
the right way, but I don’t know the first 
thing about it myself; I don’t know any- 
thing about the candidates or about the 
issues,’’ how much influence am I going to 
have? When we grant suffrage to women 
we are not going to see the millennium, 
we are not going to see better govern- 
ment at once, but we are going to see the 
benefits that result from increased re- 
sponsibility, a greater breadth and sym. 
pathy, and gradually a much better gov- 
ernment. 


MR. J. P. DRESSER’S SPEECH, 


The law of evolution applies to the 
government of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and to the government of 
the United States, with,the same force 
that it applies to any living organism in 
the natural world. Present conditions 
form only one link in the chain of prog- 
ress, and are of value chiefly for what 
they promise. We are moving onward 
and upward toward better things in the 
management of public affairs, and this 
is because we are conforming more and 
more to the rule of right in principle and 
practice. 

It is the right alone that moves on to 
victory—all else is merely an obstacle and 
a postponement. 

What, then, is right? I should answer: 
accordance with reason and the law of 
God to man. 

However little we may comprehend the 
deep meaning in the words ‘‘The law of 
God to man,”’ we will at least agree that 
it means absolute justice, and equity, and 
consequently absolute impartiality. 

Some such line of reasoning brought me 
upon the question of woman suffrage as 
a matter of course, and with this thought: 

Fair and proper government comes 
nearer to being realized according as we 
act on the principle of equity. 

Itis entirely because I believe in fairness 
and equity that [ take the stand as a 
‘defender of the faith.” 

Here we are in Massachusetts a sort of 
joint stock company—each member di- 
rectly responsible to the State, each mem- 
ber directly concerned in the welfare and 
good government of the State. 

And yet by a certain tradition the Con- 
stitution provides that half of us shall 
have no voice in public affairs. 

There is just one point to be considered 
in this question of granting the privilege 
of the ballot to woman and that is, WHat 
IS RIGHT? 

The ballot lawis either fair or unfair, 
right or wrong; there are no gradations 
between the two. 

Gentlemen of the Committee, the ques- 
tion is easily reduced to a choice between 
favoritism or impartiality. 

I appeal to reason and ask you, WHICH 
Is RIGHT? Abraham Lincoln has used the 
words a government ‘‘or the people, ror 
the people, By the people.” 

I ask you, gentlemen, is such a govern- 
ment possible so long as we keep the 
women from the polls? 


Mrs. Park: However strongly we base 
our cause upon what is right, we are also 
willing to present evidence that it is ex- 
pedient. The next speaker will be a 
lady who has recently come from Colorado, 
where she has been living and where she 
has voted. Mrs. Helen Campbell, the 
author of ‘‘Prisoners of Poverty,” will tell 
you about suffrage in Colorado. 


MRS. HELEN CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS, 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, and friends and opponents of the 
thing that is coming whether you are 
friends or whether you are foes: It seems 





in one way almost a farce, coming from a 
State where women vote—and with a 
Massachusetts and New York background 
to begin with, so that I carried there some 
of the things that belong to Massachusetts 
people, as well as to my own New York— 
coming from a State where since 1893 
there has been a steady demonstration of 
the progress of man, to speak on the 
expediency of this matter. 

In the State of Colorado, one of the 
most beautiful in the Union, when the 
time came that women were to vote they 
found themselves facing what seemed a 
situation of unutterable perplexity. Col- 
orado is in one sense a Puritan State. 
The early settlers carried with them, nine 
times out of ten, the same feeling that 
brought the Pilgrim fathers across the 
sea, and also the common sense, the 
worldly wisdom, that the generations had 
added to the rather undesirable equip- 
ment of the beginning. There were also 
the elements to be found in mining re 
gions, what we may call the mob, ‘the 
lower elements, undisciplined and uncer- 
tain as to what had better be done. Those 
women faced a problem. The city of 
Denver was ruled by a gang—as 80 many 
of our cities are—because women had had 
no hand in the municipal housekeeping. 
Those women realized that to vote intelli- 
gently they must study, and they began 
with such a wealth of interrogation points 
as no other State has ever seen. They 
were fine women, many of them from 
Massachusetts. They were determined to 
know, and they tried with all their hearts 
and souls to know, and the men were 
questioned as men have never been ques- 
tioned before. Every one in the city who 
had common sense enough to answer a 
straight question was called upon to 
answer it. These women said, ‘‘Tell us 
how we shall do this thing in the best 
way.’’ The result was one of the most 
largely attended elections that had ever 
taken place in the State, 95 per cent. of 
the women registering, and nearly 90 per 
cent, voting. This interest will come 
when that power is given into the hands 
of any women. Looking at it quietly for 
very nearly three years, I have seen, year 
by year, the growing quality of the men 
and of the women both, in that city of 
Denver which has been my home, and that 
stands practically for the entire State. At 
the clubs you do not hear the servant ques- 
tion, or the fashions, or anything of that 
sort discussed, except incidentally, but 
you do hear a perpetual discussion of what 
the best thing may be for their State, for 
their city; how it shall be made more 
beautiful, more wholesome, more fit for 
human beings to dwellin. As the result 
of nearly three years not alone of observ- 
ing, but, | am glad to say, of having a 
little hand in voting at two elections, and 
trying to find out what it meant before I 
voted, I must sum it up with these words, 
that so far as I have any power in me to 
know what is best for mankind, for woman- 
kind, and for the children, it reets in pre- 
cisely the power that has come into the 
hands of the women of Colorado. 


MISS MAUD THOMPSON’S SPEECH, 


One of the speakers against woman suf- 
frage who appeared before the committee 
of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington last February said women had 
gained so many rights in the last fifty 
years that they did not need the ballot. 
That reminds me of a man who is trying 
to climb out of a pit and succeeds in get- 
ting his head up into the light and air, 
and then is told he need not climb any 
farther,—‘‘Just hang on and be happy.” 
It is because we have got a taste of jus- 
tice and liberty that we feel we never can 
stop until women and men have been 
placed upon an absolute political equality. 
We have otherwise no security for those 
things we have already gained. Gentle- 
men, would you yourselves be willing, 
even if you had been able to establish a 
government entirely to your satisfaction, 
to step out then, and leave the future 
security of that government to the votes 
of others? I think not; and we women, 
although we have now got far juster laws 
upon the statute books than used to exist, 
would have the ballot to back those laws 
up. We feel that we are standing near 
the edge, and we ask for the ballot that 
we may uot fall back again into the pit. 
We do not believe the laws that have been 
passed in regard to woman’s property are 
going to be repealed; but they are there 
to stay simply because public sentiment 
has gone far beyond them. In only a 
small part of the States of the Union are 
the mother and father alike guardians of 
the children, in only a small number is 
there adequate protection for little girls, 
and in almost none are the penalties for 
crimes against women satisfactory. 

We ask the ballot for the same reason 
that men have always asked it; we ask it 
for self-protection. Why else have men 
been working for the ballot? The labor- 
ing men have fought for it until they 
have got it. There is a very concrete 
illustration of the protective value of the 
ballot in the fact that in New York State 
it took the farmers just three months to 
get a bill through to protect their milk 
cans, and it took the unenfranchised 
women of New York ten years to get a 
bill through to protect the girls. 

We are sometimes told that women do 
not need the ballot for self-protection, 
because the interests of men and women 
are identical. The interests of capital and 
labor are identical. It is a truism to say 
that the prosperity of capital is bound up 
with the prosperity of labor. Then why 
do the working men want to vote? Wiil 
not the capitalists attend to their mutual 
interests? No, it is with them as with the 
women; their interests are the same, but 
their needs are not identical. If so, there 
never would have been any laws against 
women. Women’s interests have always 
been the same as men’s, and they are the 
same to day, but I think there is no one 
who will claim that in the past, at least, 
women’s interests have received the same 





protection from the government as men’s. 

I want to call your attention to one 
other fact—that whenever the government 
becomes corrupt or inefficient, it is the 
people without votes who suffer. I could 
go back and prove it from history, but 
not in the few moments I bave left. Last 
winter there was in New York City what 
might be called an epidemic of arresting 
respectable women, who afterward proved 
that they were innocent, and that they 
were abroad at night upon legitimate 
affairs. Yet those women were brought 
before the court, and their names pub- 
lished in the papers, with their addresses. 
The cases were dismissed, but they re- 
ceived no redress for the ignominy thrust 
upon them. Yet Broadway was infested 
with a class of men most obnoxious to 
women, and there never was but one man 
arrested for annoying women, and he was 
dismissed with a light reprimand. We 
ask the ballot to protect us against these 
occasional but actual acts of injustice, and 
still more to protect us against an honest 
but inevitable misunderstanding of our 
needs. We do not ask from the law any 
special protection, we ask only for means 
to protect ourselves. 


A member of the committee asked Miss 
Thompson if she could give particulars as 
to the effect of the women’s vote in Colo- 
rado on liquor and gambling; also the 
exact number of States where fathers and 
mothers are joint guardians of their chil- 
dren, etc. Miss Thompson said she would 
send the facts and figures to the com- 
mittee. 


MRS, CHAPMAN CATT’S ADDRESS. 


At this day all the world is agreed that 
there are three distinct and separate func- 
tions of government. These have come in 
the order of evolution. The first function 
is the protection of a people from foreign 
enemies; the second is the protection of a 
people from each other; the third includes 
all that class of efforts which go to pro- 
mote the welfare and to foster the happi- 
ness of the people in social organizations 
and in the individual. It is always the 
last qualities evolved which are the high- 
est; and, therefore, it is this class of func- 
tions in the government which repre- 
sents the highest development of civiliza- 
tion. 

Within the last hundred years the rela- 
tionship of women to government has so 
entirely changed that one who has not 
had occasion to study and analyze the 
changes would scarcely recognize it. A 
hundred years ago it was a common say- 
ing that every man’s house was his castle. 
It was his castle. The man always owned 
the castle. He owned everything in the 
castle. He even owned his wife’s clothes, 
and her wedding ring, and her false teeth, 
—all were his. It was he who always 
purchased the clothing for the family. 
He gave to the family such food as he 
might choose, and even administered to 
them such medicine as he might approve. 
It was his castle; and the common under- 
standing of the world at that time was 
that the government was a function away 
over here on one side, and the home was 
a function away over here on the other, 
and that government had nothing to do 
with the home, nor the home with the 
government. 

But the whole progress of this last 
century has been to put the home within 
the government, and the modern progress 
of government has been to interfere in 
regard to that home and its welfare at 
every moment of the day. To-day women 
own these castles as well as men. There 
are queens as well as kings within the 
castle. To day women occupy a position 
of individuality they did not possess a 
hundred years ago. But now, if a woman 
wishes to build a home, the government 
interferes and puts an indirect tax upon 
the lumber and nails with which she 
must build it, and upon the stone and 
brick. She is indirectly taxed upon the 
carpets and curtains and all the furniture, 
She is taxed upon everything she buys for 
the home, and upon almost every gar- 
ment she wears, upon almost every article 
of food she eats. And more than this. 
Not only is the woman taxed in order to 
carry on other functions of government, 
but the progress of events has taken away 
from her many of the useful occupations 
in general use a hundred years ago, and 
has put them under the direct supervision 
of the government. 

In those days it was the woman who 
prepared the meats for the family. To- 
day she must go to the public market or 
buy at the meat shop, and the government 
superintends it; and many and many a 
woman has met death within her own 
household because that meat shop has 
not been properly superintended by the 
government under which she lived. In 
New York, not more than a week ago, a 
man was arrested for selling horse meat, 
and still another for selling tainted meat. 
In the old times nearly every family had 
its cow. To-day we read on every side 
of death in the milk pail, and it is the 
milk business which, perhaps, is under 
the supervision of government to-day as 
is no other. In the olden days women 
made all the clothing for the family. To- 
day the clothes are made in factories, 
with all the evils of the sweat-shops at- 
tached, and their making is under the 
supervision of the government. If a wo- 
man is employed anywhere, the govern- 
ment superintends her. Inevery moment 
of the day, through every day of the 
week, the government is interfering with 
the individual and personal rights of a 
woman. In the olden days, whether a 
woman came into the world or whether 
she went out of it, she was attended only 
by friends and neighbors, and even on her 
wedding day it was only a matter for 
those persons concerned. To-day, if the 
government never exercises any other per- 
sonal supervision over the individual wo- 
man, it insists upon superintending ber 
when she comes into the world, and when 





ope out of it, and when she marries. 
To-day the government looks after its 
women, and interferes with them exactly 
as it interferes with men, because the 
home relations have changed, and the 
home is within the government. 

I now ask you, gentlemen, if the time 
has not come when the woman has 
changed from the condition of a ward toa 
condition of intelligence, when she touches 
the government all the way along her life, 
and when the government touches her, if 
she should not have a share in it? 

It was in the long ago that some one 
discovered the immortal principle that 
governments must derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. Modern 
statesmen and politicians and men and 
women may quibble at that old motto of 
ours and say it does not apply to modern 
life, but it is immortal, because it is true; 
and women ask for suffrage under it ex- 
actly as men have been granted suffrage 
under it ever since it was uttered. This 
great government of ours is a sort of 
corporation in which we have each some 
share. We are compelled to give of our 
money, to give of our time, and we are 
compelled to be supe:vised by it all the 
way along the line. 

Gentlemen, the thing we are asking is 
not that you shall take upon yourselves 
the responsibility to-day of this forward 
act in Massachusetts, but simply that you 
shall give to the men of Massachusetts 
the right to express their opinion upon it, 
{am told that it was about fifty years ago 
when petitioners first came before the 
Massachusetts Legislature to ask this very 
thing. Two generations of petitioners 
have come and gone, two generations of 


legislators have come and gone. If the 
Legislature of Massachusetts refuses 
this petition, and the next and the 


next shall do the same, generation after 
generation of petitioners will come to the 
Legislature until the petition is granted. 
The question is only whether Massachu- 
setts is willing to see the truth of this 
great principle, whether it is to lead in the 
civilization of the world as it did in the 
old times past. 

It seems to me the strongest argument 
to prove the expediency of woman suffrage 
is the fact that in the four States where 
women have full suffrage, and vote upon 
all things exactly as do the men, there 
has never been an act on the part of any 
person to take suffrage away from them. 
We have just seen in Kansas a bill intro- 
duced to take away municipal suffrage. I 
have here in my hand a personal letter 
written by the secretary of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Kansas, 
who lives in a social settlement in Kansas 
City, in what is termed the “patch.” I 
wish to read it to you, for to my mind 
there is no stronger observation upon the 
exact facts of this question than in this 
letter: 


[Mrs, Catt read a graphic description of 
the ignorance and vice rampant in the 
slum district of Kansas City, the district 
that Mr, Butler represents in the Legisla- 
ture. ] 


In this world of ours we have some dis- 
tinct evils that are represented by women. 
To-day some men say that they would pro- 
tect women from the deterioration of vot- 
ing. Gentlemen, there is a class of women 
in this country who are already represent- 
ed, women who are a power in govern- 
ment, and we who do not belong to that 
class ask, more than for any other reason, 
that we may have the right to protect and 
to defend and to represent at the polls the 
virtuous women of this country. To-day 
when you attack the saloon in any State 
of the Union you also attack the brothel; 
if you attack the brothel you attack the 
gambling den; and it is this great triple 
alliance that to-day stands more than any 
other against the enfranchisement of 
women. I care not who may deny it. 
Go into any Legislature in this country 
and pick out the men who are most vio- 
lent in their opposition, examine their 
antecedents, and nearly always they go 
back to that triple alliance. I do not say 
that this is so in Massachusetts, but I do 
say it is in other States where I have 
been. 

We ask, as the first step of progress, 
that you will submit this question to the 
voters of Massachusetts. I believe the 
time will come when future generations 
will read with wonder the fact that peo- 
ple in such numbers as have petitioned 
here in Massachusetts should come before 
a Legislature and ask for the submission 
of a simple question, and be refused. The 
time will come when that will become an 
amazing and an astonishing fact. I can- 
not promise you, gentlemen, in behalf of 
the suffragists, if the question is submit- 
ted, and if by chance it should be defeated, 
that this will be the end of this move- 
ment. Whenever there come what our 
opponents call defeats, we regard them as 
mile-posts upon our way, and we arise 
and go forward. We never come to de- 
feat. We shall never come to the end of 
this question until the American people 
have given the correct answer and solved 
this problem on the side of right and jus- 
tice, and in harmony with the great funda- 
mental principles of our government. All 
we ask is liberty. It is that old and 
blessed thing for which we have labored 
for the last hundred years. We ask you 
to let down the bars into this great politi- 
cal field, and all women who are intelli- 
gent enough, all women who have con- 
science enough, all women who desire to 
help forward the welfare of the people, 
will enter. But there is no compulsion 
upon those who do not want to enter; 
there is nothing to compel them. You 
impose upon all of these women who de- 
sire a share in the government a restric- 
tion by barring them all away. We ask 
you to let those in who desire to come in; 
and I say, with one who has spoken be- 
fore, that if only one woman in Massachu- 
setts desires to vote, nevertheless, the truth 
of our great principles must be made to 
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apply to her, if we would go down to bis- 
tory as@ just and honorable people. 

Mrs. Park said that she bad meant to 
read a letter from Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 
president of the Twentieth Century Club, 
who was unable to be present, but, owing 
to the lack of time, she would ask leave 
to present the letter to the committee 


later. 

Mr. Thomas Russel] condueted the hear- 
ing for the remonstrants. He said that he 
appeared at the request of the Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women; that he 
would first call upon Mrs. Robert W. 
Lord, the secretary of the Association. 


MRS. LORD'S ADDRESS. 


The ladies who appear here as remon- 
strants to day are members of the Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Women. 
The Association is still young in years 
and experience. In May, 1895, in response 
to a call, women from various cities and 
towns in Massachusetts met in Boston, 
and formed a standing committee, which 
now numbers 263 women from all over the 
State. This committee appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee from its numbers, and 
declared that its aim should be to increase 
public interest in this question, and to or- 
ganize an opposition based on proper prin- 
ciples. By means of this executive com- 
mittee there were branch committees 
formed in various towns over the State. 
These branch committees are to the sur- 
rounding towns in their neighborhood a 
nucleus and a centre of information, just 
as the central organization in Boston is a 
nucleus for these branch committees. By 
the distribution of literature on this suo- 
ject and by parlor meetings, the member. 
ship of this Association bas been increased 
steadily from year to year. Its increase 
is only measured by the time and strength 
tbat our committees are abie to give to it. 
Last year, when this Association appeared 
in remonstrance before this committee, 
our membership was 7,856. Our mem- 
bership today is 8,941, which means a 
gain of over 1,000 in a year. For the con- 
venience of our committees and for wom- 
en who wish to join us in opposition to 
woman suffrage, we use reply postal cards, 
which we have printed with spaces for 
ten names. These cards can only be ob- 
tained from the committee and from the 
officers. These cards are returned to the 
general secretary and are filed away, the 
names having been copied on to our card 
catalogue. This card catalogue is revised 
every year, with the aid of the branch 
committees, Therefore, our membership 
of 8,941 women represents the actual and 
living membership. And I should say, 
also, that this is a woman’s organization. 
It is 8,941 women over 21 years of age. 

Gentlemen, we submit that these 8,941 
women have rights to be considered; and 
not only those women, but the larger 
body of women that it is agreed by both 
suffragists and anti-suffragists are quite 
indifferent to this question. After fifty 
years of agitation it does not seem that 
public opinion has yet decided in favor of 
woman suffrage, and there is a growing 
feeling of opposition to the question, not 
only in Massachusetts, but in other States. 


MRS, SEDGWICK’S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. William T. Sedgwick said: 


I do not appear as a representative of 
any organization, but as a private citizen, 
to protest respectfully against the change 
in the constitution of this State asked for 
by the petitioners. My reasons are 
founded upon serious conviction after 
much thought, and with, in my girlhood, 
some natural tendency in the opposite 
direction. 

Difference of structure always means, 
in all living things, a natural difference in 
function, and no one can deny that in 
general the functions of men and women 
are different, though they have many in 
common. If woman is constitutionally 
and functionally unlike man, it seems a 
reasonable deduction that the outlet of 
her mental forces and her practical activi- 
ties should be different. This isa physio- 
logical division of labor; it does not imply 
any inferiority of either sex, but a radical 
difference between them. The training 
of their minds should be such that they 
can undeystand each other. But the ex- 
perience of the world for generations has 
established certain natural differences in 
the activities of the sexes, and in general 
an attempt to overturn the order of nature 
cannot be a gain to the body politic. The 
tendency of the world to-day is toward 
greater specialization of function, toward 
more intense differentiation, and it seems 
a backward step for women to ask, or to 
be compelled by a few of their sex, to do 
the special work of men, which amounts 
to a wasteful duplication of effort. The 
enthusiasts who demand it must produce 
overwhelming evidence before they are 
allowed to force it upon the great mass of 
women who feel, as I do, that they have 
too much to do already, and who are un- 
willing to do a part of man’s work besides 
their own. I have never heard any proof 
of the need of such a change. Women do 
their natural tasks faithfully, and it is idle 
to argue that by their present usefulness 
upon boards of philanthropy and educa- 
tion, they are already in politics. The 
struggle in this very House which took 
the public institutions of Boston out of 
politics and put them into the hands of 
appointed and unpaid boards, proves to 
most minds, at all events, that there isa 
difference between politics and public 
affairs. The lack of the franchise does 
not in the least prevent the belpful activity 
and powerful influence of women upon 
public affairs. On the contrary, I propose 
to announce once more what has been 
called this morning the silliest argument 
of the anti-suffragists, and I propose to 
reiterate it, because it was unfairly stated 
by the other side. I believe it can be only 











by their disinterestedness that women 
have weight in eitber political party. 
Their influence upon boards, whetber of 
education or of reform, is probably actu- 
ally greater because they are known to be 
entirely above the suspicion of partisan- 
ship. That would not be true, of course, 
if,as it was stated, women were not ad- 
vised upon public affairs. The anti-suf- 
fragists to an individual demand that 
women should be informed upon public 
affairs, that they should be intelligent 
about what concerns the government of 
the State in which they live, about the 
educational and charitable and public in- 
stitutions of their cities,—not to legislate 
upon them, but that they may have intel- 
ligent opinions to train their sons, and to 
discuss the questions, and to help men to 
form their opinions through discussion. 

If it could be shown that suffrage would 
benefit women, even then something more 
would be needed to justify it. It must be 
shown that it would benefit the State. It 
is not a question of the advancement of 
women. I hope no one here would in- 
trude so secondary and personal a con- 
sideration. It is proposed to enfranchise 
not only intelligent women, but all wom- 
en, and unless the petitioners can con- 
vince you beyond a doubt that this would 
benefit the country, you ought to refuse. 

Worren are not superior to men in either 
morals or intelligence. I do not think so 
meanly of the men whom I know as to 
think I am superior to them in either, and 
this is doubtless the feeling of the other 
women here. To let woman vote would 
rub off the bloom of her womanhood; it 
would increase emotionalism in politics, 
and would take women away from much 
useful work which they now perform on 
public and charitable boards. I hope 
never to be obliged to vote, and I beg you 


will not take away from woman her pres- | 


ent privilege of disinterested work in pub- 
lic affairs, founded upon intelligent prep- 
aration, and uncomplicated by any risk 
of party affiliations. 


MRS, LAMSON’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Charles M. Lamson, of Auburndale, 
said: 


If the question of suffrage for women is 
simply a question of privilege, then we 
must be sure first that the women want 
the right of suffrage; and I have the honor 
to say to you that, so far as my acquaint- 
ance extends, a somewhat wide acquaint- 
ance, I know only one woman who desires 
to vote. (Laughter.) I know many wom- 
en who are very strongly opposed to any 
such duty being thrust upon us. It is 
hardly fair to say that if only one woman 
in Massachusetts wants to vote this word 
‘tmale’’ should be stricken from our Con- 
stitution, because that in a way thrusts 
the responsibility upon all the rest of us, 
those who do not wish to vote. But to 
us this matter of suffrage seems not 80 
much a matter of right and privilege as a 
duty, a solemn duty which the State must 
put into the hands of those best qualified 
to perform it. For its own safety, the 
Commonwealth must give the right of 
suffrage to those most worthy. It is a 
duty often perplexing, often disagreeable, 
often difficult, and always solemn. You 
remember Whittier says: 


The crowning fact, the kingliest act 
Of freedom is the freeman’s vote. 


Now, if some way could be devised so 
that only the wise and the good women 
should vote, the unselfish women, 
that would be another question. But you 
remember Speaker Reed said that one of 
the great hindrances in bringing hu- 
manity up to a higher level is that there 
is too much bumanh nature in the human 
race, and we must in all honesty confess 
that we have our share of human nature, 
And to give the ballot indiscriminately to 
all women, as you must do by this pro- 
posed amendment, does not by any means 
secure the rights for which women are 
asking. There would be just as much dif- 
ficulty in protecting the children, the 
girls and the boys, and in taking care of 
property, as there is to-day, if all women 
voted. It seems to us that it is a duty to 
which very many women are as yet inade- 
quate. 

During the last few years women have 
become more and more property holders. 
I think the day has gone by when we feel 
that we can draw indefinitely from a bank 
as long as we have blank checks left in our 
check-books; yet I think the women are 
few who would make any important trans- 
fer of stocks or of real estate without con- 
sulting some man; it is not enough to get 
it from a woman; we want the broad view 
that comes from some man. And if we 
cannot take care of cur own property for 
ourselves without the advice of some 
brotherly helper, surely we are not yet 
quite ready to be entrusted with the finan- 
cial affairs of the whole community. 

It seems to us, as has been said, that 
the different build of woman gives to us 
a different function. It is the right of 
every man and every woman to have a 
home; it is the need of every man and 
woman. We all hope that this deplorable 
transition time will soon come to an end, 
and that the home of the future will be 
finer and better than that of the past. But 
to make this home what it ought to be, 
where a man shaii find health and strength 
and joy for body and soul, where he shall 
be helped to be his very best, some woman, 
as mother, sister, or wife, must give prac- 
tically her whole time, her whole strength, 
to make the home. Certainly where there 
are little children in the home the motber 
must not be called upon for any outside 
duties; and when the children grow older, 
there is so much of philanthropic and 
benevolent work that can be done only by 
women that still their hands are full. We 
have all of us all that we can do, without 
taking this new care, this new duty. And 
as we make the home and are living in 
the home, we should not quite get the 
experience and the broad view that are 
necessary. Of course, we should be in- 
terested, we are interested, in all questions 





of public weal, but it is not with us quite 
as it is with the men. My brother goes 
into town, meets his neighbors by the 
way, chats with them on the train, meets 
them on the street and here and there, 
and they talk over these public questions, 
but [ must stay mostly in the home. The 
woman does make the ideal nurse and 
house mistress, and largely that must take 
her best time and strength and thought. 
Suffrage is a duty to which the majority 
of women are as yet inadequate, and 
which would be a detriment to the home. 
I earnestly remonstrate against the pro- 
posed change in the Constitution. 


The addresses of Miss Frances J. Dyer, 
Mrs. A. J. George, Mr. Thomas Russell, 
and Miss Blackwell, with the closing re- 
marks by Mrs. Catt, will be given next 
week. 





—l> o> 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The Public Schov] Association of Bos- 
ton held its annual meeting this week. A 
new constitution was adopted. 

Reporting on the work of the year, 
John F. Moors said, in part: “Our Asso- 
ciation has, after three years of work in 
the face of many difficulties, been persis- 
tent. We were roundly beaten the first 
year, the second year we were partially 
successful, and now this year the goal of 
our ambition is in sight. 

‘*The Democratic party has recently been 
the majority party on the school issue, and 
the logic of circumstances has, therefore, 
made it unwilling to unite with usin the 
nomination of good candidates. This 
year, owing to our growth, the three 
other parties combined—Republicans, In- 
dependent Women Voters and Public 
School Association—showed themselves 
easily masters of the situation, with sev- 
eral thousand votes to spare. The four 
candidates with the three nominations 
won splendidly. Another candidate, Mr. 
Ernst, without either Republican or 
Democratic nomination, was also elected 
—a most significant achievement. 

“The earnestness of our crusade next 
year will be intensified by the fact that 
then the present term of office will expire 
of several members of the school board 
whose conduct has been most harmful to 
the public interest. Taken as a whole, 
the eight members of the school board 
elected three years ago, whose terms ex- 
pire next year, have given the worst ac- 
count of themselves of any eight members 
ever elected in a single year. We shall 
have on the school board an effective ma- 
jority of upright citizens working con- 
structively for the best interest of the 
schools, not an over-ridden minority 
struggling vainly for mere decency.”’ 

A good list of officers in the main was 
elected, though it might with advantage 
have included a larger number of women: 

President, Thomas L. Livermore; vice- 
presidents, Henry L. Higginson, J. Pay- 
son Bradley, John G. Blake, M. D., Sam- 
uel B. Capen, Homer Rogers, Charles E. 
Stratton, Robert A. Woods, W. C. Collar, 
Laliah B. Pingree, Pauline Agassiz Shaw, 
Thomas J. Gargan, Laurence Minot, 
Henry W. Putnam, Jobn Carr, Julia Ward 
Howe, Henry Lloyd; secretary, Edmund 
Billings; treasurer, Richard C, Hum. 
phreys; executive committee, by wards: 1, 
William H. Enswortbh; 2, William B. 
Crocker; 3, Gardner Bates; 4, John A. 
Barnes; 5, Frank S. Mason; 6, Antonio 
Alfred Capitosto; 7, Helena 8S. Dudley; 
8, Henry A. Koch; 9, William I. Cole; 
10, E. N. Lacey, C. Norris Whiting; 
11, Richard C. Cabot, M.D., Jobn F. 
Moors, George R. Nutter; 12, Lucius 
P, Lane; 13, Michae! J. Lynch; 14, Arthur 
G. Huxtable; 15, I. K. McKenzie; 16 
W. H. Sayward, Jr.; 17, Charles R. 
Wiggin, Jr.; 18, Peter A. Frederickson; 
19, S. Marshall Reed; 20, Robert H. Mag- 
wood, Herbert Lane, I. Austin Bassett; 
21, Richard E, Edes, John R. Noble, 
Charles L. DeNormandie; 22, Adolph L. 
Shubert, David Berquist; 23, J. Adams 
Brown, Randall C. Morris; 24, Edwin J. 
Lewis, Alice A. Burditt; 25, Otis H. 
Marion, M. D.; at large, Edward A. Adler, 
George E. Brock, George U. Crocker, 
Davis R. Dewey, Mary Morton Kehew, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Georgiana B. Whiting- 
ton, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Lillian 
Jameson, John C, Fairchild. 





—-se 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 

At the School of Housekeeping carried 
on by the Boston Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, a fellowship has 
been founded for the term just opening, 
as a tribute to the memory of the late 
Mary Lowell Stone, of Cambridge, who 
was always interested in the practical ap- 
plication of scientific methods. By means 
of this memorial a promising college 
graduate will have the benefit of the best 
training in housekeeping as a profession. 

Mrs. Linda Hull Larned spoke at the 
Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union recently on “The Present Out- 
look in the Domestic Situation.’’ She was 
asked to speak by the Domestic Reform 
League, which organization, though 
started by the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, is yet separate from it. 
Mrs. Larned, through her recent investi- 
gations abroad and her position as presi- 
dent of the National Household Economic 
Association, has had opportunity to be. 





come informed on the most advanced 
steps in the movement for a more intelli- 
gent conduct of the home. 

It is possible that the Model Home 
School now established in Marietta Col. 
lege, Ohio, with Mrs, E. P. Ewing at its 
head, will be transferred to Syracuse, 
N. Y., and merged into the Syracuse 
school, which is starting ina modest way. 
Mrs. Ewing has probably done more than 
any Other individual towards introducing 
domestic science in the Western colleges. 
She was for a number of years professor 
of household economics at the Iowa State 
University. In case the arrangements can 
be made, Mrs. Ewing will bring her school 
to Syracuse next fall. She will act as the 
director, and Mrs. Scattergood, who is al- 
ready in the employ of the association, 
will be retained as an instructor. The 
school will be conducted as is Mrs, Ewing’s 
present institution in Ohio, and it is 
thought that a special course may be ar- 
ranged at Syracuse University for the 
pupils in connection with it. All the 
operations of housekeeping will be taught, 
and in the house the pupils will put into 
practical application the knowledge that 
they acquire, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





A portrait of Mrs. Lon V. Stephens has 
been hung in the executive mansion at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. Portraits of former gov- 
ernors are there in plenty, but there were 
none of their wives or womea relatives. 
Mrs. Stephens’ is the first to be hung there. 


Following out an established custom, 
Queen Wilhelmina wore white only from 
the day of her betrothal to that of her 
marriage. During those pre-nuptial days, 
court etiquette commanded that no other 
lady should wear white in the presence of 
the sovereign. 

Miss Caroline W. Murphy, of Point 
Pleasant, N. J., is devoting much time to 
searching out and prosecuting violators of 
the bird laws. At the sound of a gun in 
her neighborhood she mounts her wheel, 
and recently she followed a man more than 
a mile, secured evidence, and had him 
arrested for shooting her feathered friends. 


Miss Henrietta Aiken Kelly has asked 
the Governor of South Carolina to confer 
upon her a new commission, that of irn- 
troducing silk culture into the State. 
Having made a study of this industry in 
Italy, Miss Kelly wishes to establish it in 
the South. If the Governor of South 
Carolina fails to take up her offer, she 
will apply to Georgia. 


Mrs, Asa Gray, of Cambridge, Mass., 
widow of the late Professor Gray, the 
celebrated botanist of Harvard, has pre- 
sented to the Lexington Historical Society 
a cabinet belonging to Parson Jonas 
Jlark and about two hundred years old. 
It is said this cabinet was the hiding place 
of valuable State papers in the keeping of 
Hancock and Adams, and on which the 
British were particularly anxious to lay 
their hands. 

We get another instructive hint as to 
the thriftiness of foreign gentlemen from 
the large number of letters that are being 
received from abroad at the Indian bureau 
in Washington, inquiring as to the trust- 
worthiness of the statement that our gov- 
ernment has placed 5,000 Indian girls in 
the matrimonial market, and that it will 
give a $10,000 dowry and a hundred acres 
of land to each squaw.—Boston Herald. 

On motion of Representative Landis, of 
Indiana, the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives has adopted an amendment to the 
postal appropriations bill providing that 
none of the money authorized for agricul- 
tural colleges throughout the country 
shall be paid to the college in Utah until 
the Secretary of Agriculture certifies to 
the Secretary of the Treasury that none 
of the teachers in that institution practise 
polygamy. 

Mme. Caro, who has just died in France, 
was a gifted and popular novelist. Her 
maiden name was Pauline Cassin. She 
was the widow of that celebrated Prof. 
Elme Caro, of the French Academy, who 
was satirized by Pailleron (more than he 
deserved, it is said), under the name of 
Bellac, in Le Monde ou l'on s’ennuie. Mme. 
Caro began to write for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes in 1864, and contributed to 
it a series of tales characterized by ele. 
gance, pathos and sentiment, ‘‘Le Péché 
de Madeleine,’ ‘“Flamen,”’ ‘‘Histoire de 
Souci,’’ and ‘‘Les Nouvelles Amours d’ Her- 
man et Dorothée.” Her last work, 
‘‘Amour de jeune fille,’’ was published in 
1891. Mme. Caro lived a retired life. She 
was 57 when she died. 


A practical memorial to Frances Wiliard 
is suggested. It is to place a complete 
set of her books in as many libraries as 
possible. The nine volumes: ‘Glimpses 
of Fifty Years,’ ‘Woman and Temper- 
ance,’’ *‘A Young Woman Journalist,”’ 
‘‘Nineteen Beautiful Years,’”’ ‘‘How to 
Win,” **Woman in the Pulpit,” ‘“‘A Classic 
Town,” ‘‘A Great Mother,” and ‘‘How I 











Learned to Ride the Bicycle,’ the ag- 
gregate retail price of which is nearly $10, 
will be furnished for libraries at $7 by the 
Woman's Temperance Publishing Associa- 
tion, 1110 The Temple, Chicago, Ill. The 
buyer will be expected to pay for carriage. 


Of greater age than Queen Victoria is 
the Queen of Hanover, who, though in 
exile, still holds her title by courtesy. 
Queen Marie lives in a pretty house at 
Gmunden, in Upper Austria. She has 
few of the infirmities of age. She atill 
drives and walks out, and takes an active 
interest in the world’s affairs. The Queen 
of Hanover, if she lives, will be eighty- 
three next April. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


Brane> 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2 


The Little Minister. 


PRICES: 


. { Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500. 
Prices: { Matinees, 10¢., 25c., 50e. 





MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (Tlie World in Wax) 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 
WEEK OF Feb, 25. 


CONTINUOUS VAUDEVILLE 


BENVENUTI’S 
$20,000 Production of 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


Afternoons 


12 to 
10.30 


Evenings 
Res’d Orchestra 
and Box Seats, 
50c. All others 


Every seat in the 
house except 
Sats. & Holidays. 











We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very stron 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that canno 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gli ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


The Largest, Best Appointed and most 
Liberally Managed Hotel in the city, 
with the most Central and Delightfu) 
Location. 

Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 
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SWEET CONTENT. 


BY THOMAS DEKKER, 15%"). 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou gollen -lum- 
bers? 


O sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed’ 
O punishment! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers” 
O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 
Then, hey noney, noney, hey noney, noney! 


Canst drink the waters of the crisp)d spring? 
O sweet content! 
Swimmest thou in wealth, yet sink’st in 
thine own tears? 
O punishment! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, etc. 





=_—_—-—- 


ROSE-MORALS, 





BY SIDNEY LANIER 





I—Red. 
Would that my songs might be 
What roses make by day and night— 
Distillments of my clod of misery 
Into delight! 


Soul, could’st thou bare thy breast 
As yon red rose, and dare the day, 
All clean, and large, and calm with velvet 
rest? 
Say yea—say yea! 


Ah, dear my Rose, good-bye, 
The wind is up, so drift away. 
That songs from me as leaves from thee may 
fly, 
I strive, I pray. 
IIJ— White. 
Soul, get thee to the heart 
Of yonder tuberose ; hide thee there— 
There breathe the meditations of thine art 
Suffused with prayer. 


Of spirit grave yet light, 
Ilow fervent fragrances uprise 
Pure-born from these most rich and yet 
most white 
Virginities! 
Mulched with unsavory death, 
Grow, Soul, unto such white estate 
That virginal, prayerful art shall be thy 
breath, 
Thy work, thy fate. 


—- -_—-- 


SHE NODDIT TO ME. 





I’m but an auld body 
Livin’ up on Deeside 

In a twa-roomed bit hoosie 
Wi’ a toofa' beside: 

Wi’ my coo an my grumphy 
I’m as happy ’s a bee, 

But I’m far prooder noo 
Since she noddit to me! 


I’m nae sae far past wi't— 
I’m gey trig an’ hale, 

Can plant twa-three tawties, 
An’ look after my kale; 

An’ when oor Queen passes 
I rin oot to see 

Gin by luck she micht notice 
An’ nod oot to me! 


But I've aye been unlucky, 
An’ the blinds were aye doon, 
Till last week the time 
O’ her veesit cam’ roun’ 
I waved my bit apron 
As brisk’'s I could dee, 
An'the Queen lauched fu’ kindly, 
An’ noddit to me! 


My son sleeps in Egypt- 
It's nae ease to freit— 
An’ yet when I think o’t 
I'm sair like to greet; 
She may feel for my sorrow, 
She's a mither, ye see; 
An’ may be she kent o’t 
When she noddit to me! 


—_——-_ 


THE SWORD OF ST. VALENTINE. 


BY MABEL 8. MERRILL. 





Telatha was skimming the milk. It 
was the hour for skimming milk In Eden, 
—that was the name of the town,—and as 
Telatha, in the capacity of hired help, 
tuok care of Deacon Wright’s dairy, you 
were always sure of finding her among the 
milk pans at that hour. 

Cephas Wheeler was sure of it, as he 
came plodding up the lane, lifting his 
feet and setting them down with quite 
unnecessary force. 

‘“‘There’s sunthin’ on his mind,’’ mur- 
mured Telatha, tranquilly, watching him. 
‘There allus is. It’s lucky ’tain’t never 
anything very heavy, or *twould break 
down. His mind wa’n’t built to carry 
much of a heft. I make no doubt he’s 
comin’ to ask me whether or no he’d bet- 
ter speak up to the Widder Payne. La, 
what a fool a man is!’ and Telatha went 
composedly back to her skimming. 

There had been a time when Cephas 
Wheeler had asked Telatha the question 
he was evidently intending to put to the 
Widow Payne. But that was ten years 
ago, and Telatha could not at that time 
leave her father, who was failing from 
day today. So nothing had come of it, 
except that Cephas appeared to deduce 
the conclusion that since Telatha had re- 





fused him herself, she was bound to pro- 
vide for him in some other way, to which 
end he had brought all his affairs to her 
for adjustment these many years. These 
affairs were mostly of the sentimental 
sort, for Cephas was continually “getting 
his eye,”’ as he expressed it, on some par- 
ticular charmer of Eden township. But, 
somehow, they all proved unsatisfactory 
on a closer acquaintance, though more 
than one had shown decided favor to the 
village beau, who owned two farms and a 
house at the Cross Roads. 

This last affair, however, promised to 
be more serious. The Widow Payne was 
twenty-five, and a beauty, and she had 
money in the bank. 

‘‘Look here, Telathy,’’ began Cephas, 
bursting in among the milk pans, and 
planting himself on a stool behind the 
churn; ‘I’m goin’ to send a valentine!” 

‘I wanter know! ‘Take the end of your 
comforter out o’ the buttermilk, Cephas,”’ 
mildly admonished Telatha, the unmoved; 
‘and don’t glare like that; you'll sour the 
cream,”’ 

‘Telathy, this is a serious business,” 
protested Cephas, looking as if he were 
going to be hanged; ‘‘an’ I want some 
serious advice. This ain’t goin’ to be a 
common valentine. Now, Telathy, if you 
wanted to send a woman a valentine that 
would put it into her mind that you was 
ready to offer her your heart an’ hand, 
what kind of a one would it be?” 

“You don’t need to put it into her 
mind; it’s there a’ready,” returned Tela- 
tha, literally. ‘‘You know what to say to 
her bettei’u I do, Cephas.”’ 

“I tell ye, a valentine is the proper be- 
ginnin’ this time o’ year,” insisted Cephas, 
irritably. “The only question is, what 
form of a valentine. Telathy, should you 
—’’ Cephas leaned forward with his hands 
on his knees, and his voice dropped to a 
ghostly whisper—‘‘should you send one 
in the form of poetry?”’ 

‘Poetry is some like peppersass,”’ 
mused Telatha; ‘good in its place, Now, 
at a fun’ral—”’ 

**Who’s talkin’ o’ fun’rals?’’ put in Ce- 
phas, testily. ‘Listen now, Telathy, I’m 
goin’ to read you some poetry,” 

He rose, and, standing behind the churn, 
unfolded a sheet of foolscap. 

“The name on't,’’ he announced, is 
‘The Sword of St. Valentine.’ ” 

Telatha nodded, and laid down her 
skimmer to listen. Cephas began de- 
claiming with a vigor that made the milk- 
pans vibrate. It was a rhymed outburst 
of devotion, fervent but mercifully brief. 

‘‘T made it myself,’’ said Cephas, mod- 
estly, when he had finished. 

“So I should jedge,’”’ returned Telatha, 
serenely resuming her skimming. 

‘*Mebbe you don’t understand it,’’ said 
Cephas, loftily. ‘‘The feller, you see, 
goes and sings a song under her winder to 
tell her his heart’s broke.” 

“If twas, I don’t believe he’d make all 
that noise about it,’’ observed Telatha, 
beginning on another pan. ‘*When folks’ 
hearts break, they don’t go off with a 
bang and hit the bystanders, Cephas.”’ 

Cephas was struck by the acuteness of 
this criticism. He looked a little blank. 

“Wal, darn it all, Telathy, she’s got to 
bave a valentine,’’ he protested, ‘‘and 
paper ones with flowers on ’em hain’t to 
my notion. There’s nothin’ original 
about ’em.”’ 

“Then buy her something nice,” said 
Telatha, soothingly. ‘‘She’ll understand 
that, if it ain’t poetry.”’ 

“I would, if I only knew what,’’ said 
Cephas, despondently 

Then he brightened up at a sudden 
thought. 

“Why, Vll buy it and bring it round 
here to-morrer, so’s ’t you can help me 
make up my mind,” he said, ‘It won't 
have to be sent ’fore to-morrer night.” 

And, looking mightily relieved at this 
solution of the difficulty, Cephas departed. 

The next day, Telatha, taking her pans 
down from the shelves at the usual hour, 
spied Cephas coming up the lane. He was 
floundering through the deep snow, much 
encumbered with parcels of all sorts and 
sizes. Telatha looked at him in some sur- 
prise as he came in and dumped the bun. 
dies in a heap on the floor. There was an 
air of determination about him that was 
rather new. 

‘Now, look here, Telathy,’’ he began, 
opening one of the bundles, “how'd you 
think this would do?”’ 

He held up a plaster-of-paris shepherd, 
with startlingly blue eyes,and a mouth 
that either by intention or a chance stroke 
of the maker was in the shape of the letter 
O. He was embracing the shoulders of a 
chilly-looking sbepherdess, who stood 
gazing into space with the unruffled calm- 
ness of Telatha herself. 

‘*Ain’t it a good hint?” said Cephas, ro 
mantically. 

“Land sake, Cephas,’’ returned the un- 
impressionable lady of the milk pans, 
“what's the use of a hint done out in 
earthenware? You'd better up and tell 
her all about it. You'd oughter be able 
to perpose as well as a graven image.”’ 

‘*‘Wal, look here, then, will this suit?’ 





said Cephas, undoing another parcel with 
the same air of determination. 

“Wax flowers,’ murmured Telatha. 
‘‘La, they’re purty and no mistake. But 
them roses have got maple leaves, Cephas, 
and—”’ 

‘Wal, I can’t help it. I didn’t make 
’em,’’ snapped Cephas. “Here—look at 
that,’’ displaying a red and green pin- 
cushion, shaped like a heart and profusely 
decorated with glass beads that might 
have been intended to represent teardrops. 

‘*Don’ know’s it’s best to give a woman 
a hint that she can stick pins in yer 
heart,” he said, gloomily. 

‘**Slong’s it’s only stuffed with bran it 
don’t make any pertickler difference,”’ re- 
joined Telatha. ‘‘But I guess she’s got 
pin-cushions enough, Cephas.”’ 

He opened the last and largest parcel, 
and flung the folds of a shimmering silk 
across Telatha’s shoulder. 

“Take care, Cephas, it'll be into the 
cream pail,’”’ warned Telatha; but her eyes 
were shining with admiration of the beau- 
tiful fabric. Silk dresses were rare in 
Eden. 

‘Wal, will that do?’ demanded Cephas. 

“T should think so,” replied Telatha, 
cautiously, ‘‘but I don’t know much about 
her tastes and notions. She’s turrible 
stylish, Cephas.”’ 

“She ain’t no sich thing,” rejoined Ce- 
phas, ‘but she’s goin’ to be.”’ 

Telatha thought of the Widow Payne’s 
last hat, and opened her mouth to argue 
the matter. But Cephas came out from 
behind the churn with startling sudden- 
ness. 

“You're mighty hard to suit, Telathy,”’ 
he said, grimly. ‘If you won't have any 
of the things, will you have me?” 

He drew himself up superbly. 

Telatha was lifting her last pan from 
the shelf. She looked across it at Cephas. 

‘Do you mean will I have you if the 
Widder Payne won't?” 

‘‘Hang it, no!’’ shouted Cephas, ‘You 
hain’t goin’ to marry me to the Widder 
Payne, unless I’m a mind to, air ye? It’s 
you I’m askin’, Will you, Telatha Allen, 
have me, Cephas Wheeler?”’ 

‘‘La, yes, Cephas,” returned Telatha, 
beginning to skim the pan, “if you’re sure 
it’s me you want,” 

Cephas came around the table. 

‘Put down that skimmer, Telathy,” be 
said, “I’ve got on my satinet wescut. It’s 
ten years sence | kissed you, an’ then I was 
so all fired mad I didn’t appreciate it as 
I'd oughter.”’ 

*‘Cephas,”’ said Telatha, pushing him 
away to look at him, “tyou didn’t mean it 
for me when you made up ‘The Sword of 
St. Valentine’ ?”’ 

Cephas looked abashed. ‘‘No, I didn’t,’ 
he answered truthfully, ‘‘I was layin’ out 
to send it to the Widder Payne,—like a 
fool. But last night I went down to ber 
house after I left here, and there she sot 
in a dress that reached half across the 
room, an’ I fell over it—an’ then I’m 
blamed if her tongue didn’t go all the 
evening like that churn dasher, an’ I 
couldn’t get a word in edgeways; an’ I sot 
an’ thought of you, Telathy, skimming 
your milk and holding your tongue, like a 
sensible woman, and I realized what a fool 
I’e been. I see now, Telathy, ’twas the 
thoughts of you that allus come between 
me and the rest of the women folks.” 

‘I’m glad you didn’t mean the poetry 
for me,”’ Telatha said, placidly, ‘‘because 
*twould have been such a bad beginnin’.”’ 

“There hain’t no other woman like you 
in the world, Telathy,” exclaimed Cephas, 
looking at her with a burst of admiration. 

“Wal, I guess I’ll wash up the milk 
pans,”’ said Telatha.—Springfield Repub 
lican. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 


A woman judge and clerk were selected 
to serve in each voting precinct in Kansas 
City at the primary election held Feb. 12. 
This is the first time in Kansas that 
women have been chosen for this posi- 
tion by the political parties having the 
selection of these officers. Perhaps this 
is intended as a rebuke to Mr. Butler, 
who has brought so much derision upon 
himself through his attempt to introduce 
a bill repealing municipal suffrage for 
women in Kansas. The Topeka (Kan.) 
Journal significantly asks: 

Is there a motive underlying the rabid 
persistence of Representative Butler in 
his efforts to secure the repeal of munici- 
pal suffrage for women? In Topeka the 
influence of the women in the elections has 
always been the highest. They can be 
counted upon to stand for purity and hon- 
esty in the administration of public affairs. 
For this very reason they might be con- 
sidered a dangerous factor in the political 
affairs of some cities; they might seriously 
interfere with the politicians and fixers. 
Have the women of Kansas City dared to 
cross Mr. Butler’s path? 

Editor Hoch of the Marion Record went 
after Representative Butler in this vigor- 
ous fashion: 

A Kansas legislator, who seems to be 
laboring under the hallucination that the 





world is progressing on the crawfish plan, 
proposes to introduce a bill to abolish 
woman suffrage in municipal elections. 
The gentleman should lay in a supply of 
wigs before he introduces his bill. And 
then when he does introduce it, he might 
accompany it with a bill abolishing the 
law of gravitation, and another to do away 
with equinoctial storms, The Kansas Leg- 
islature will not begin the Twentieth Cen- 
tury by robbing the intelligent women of 
this State of the right to a voice in the 
management of the towns and schouls in 
which they are as deeply interested, aye, 
more, than the men. If the Kansas Leg- 
islature does anything at all in reference 
to woman suffrage, it will be in harmony 
with the trend of civilization and en- 
lightenment—to recognize the fact that 
women have as much inherent right 
as men to control their governmental en 
vironments. The Kansas Legislature will 
not do anything to retard the coming of 
that era of commonsense and justice 
when, with absolute equality of right, 
manhood and womanhood will be mutually 
blended in the best type of civil govern- 
ment, the ideal home. 
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NEBRASKA. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 

It has long been our intention to have a 
talk with the clubs about their duty to 
the press work. Last week the Nebraska 
Press Association held its annual meeting 
in Omaha, It was our pleasure to meet 
a number of the editors who have faith- 
fully run the articles from our bureau in 
their papers the past year. Right here we 
want to speak of the duty of the clubs to 
the editors. We wonder how many club 
members have called on the editors from 
time to time, and expreseed thanks for 
their assistance to our cause? 

When in the field we sometimes hear 
complaints from the clubs that their edi- 
tors do not publish anything on suffrage. 
Well, friends, have any considerable num- 
ber of you ever asked them to do so? Ed- 
itors, as a class, are the most broad-mind- 
ed people in the world, and they keep 
most closely in touch with the public 
pulse; and if, in this day, suffragists do 
not get a hearing in the newspapers, it is 
our own fault, Either the matter which 
we furnish lacks merit, or the readers of 
those papers fail to make the demand for 
that kind of reading. A few weeks ago, a 
Nebraska editor received a communica- 
tion, saying: ‘‘Stop my paper. I do not 
like so much woman suffrage in it.’’ 
Now, how many suffragists have inclosed 
subscriptions to their editors, or, if they 
were already taking the papers, have 
hunted up a few new subscribers, and 
have written: ‘I inclose some new sub- 
scriptions to your paper. I like your 
fearless attitude on woman suffrage’’? 

Furthermore, when you have visiting 
cards and programmes and posters to be 
printed, where do you have your work 
done? We have known of editors having 
printed suffrage matter gratis every week 
of the year, and then when the suffragists 
had printing to be done, they took it to 
the paper that had never run a line of 
suffrage, except in ridicule. It is right 
that we should ask a good deal of the 
newspapers, but it is our duty to see that 
we bring back to them all the support 
that they may lose by standing for us, and 
even more, 

We do not intend to suggest any antag- 
onism toward the papers that do not sup- 
port our cause, or that grant equal space 
to both sides. We do not believe that 
because a paper now and then con- 
tains an adverse criticism, either from 
the editor or a correspondent, we should 
at once stop taking the paper. The bet- 
ter way is to send a dignified reply, and in 
nine cases out of ten it will be published. 
In this way we create agitation, and agita- 
tion is next to support. A paper that 
opens its columns to discussion is render- 
ing us valuable service, whether its editor 
agrees with us or not, 

We must seek to win the papers to our 
support, not to alienate them by abuse, 

So we ask you to help us increase the 
circulation of our press matter. We have 
150 papers taking it now; we ought to 
have 300 by the end of the year. 

Then our clubs have another duty to 
the press bureau, and that is to write for 
it. The papers publishing our articles 
will tire of the same writers week after 
week, and desire a change. Each club 
should provide for us at least one article 
per month. This would give us variety, 
and variety is the spice of newspaper 
work. Besides, we have a long list of 
papers that desire only “specials,” and 
some of these papers have never received 
a single article, because we have not the 
time, with all the other work, to prepare 
so much press matter. Let every club 
appoint a press committee, and let this 
committee secure from the women who 
write bright papers for the club short ar- 
ticles, not over two hundred words, and 
send them to the Headquarters regularly. 
There are immense possibilities for our 
press bureau, if the clubs will only give it 


their codperation. 
One thing more: some editors who do 


not like to publish ‘“‘bureau”’ matter are 
perfectly willing to publish articles from 





local correspondents, and the clubs should 
see that their newspapers are abundantly 
provided with suffrage material. Give 
them your club papers, entire or in part, 
to publish, and aLways send them re- 
ports of your meetings. News items will 
take the right of way over every other 
kind of matter, and editors value suffrage 
news quite as much as any other. 

The Omaha Equality Club gave a recep- 
tion to the women members and wives of 
the editors of the Press Association on 
the first afternoon. When the hour be- 
gan to grow late, and the discussion had 
not yet ended, the Association paused in 
its deliberations to give the women a 
chance to retire to the reception. This 
was not expected on the part of the Equal- 
ity Club, as it had planned to adjust its 
time to that of the Association, but it ap 
preciates the courtesy. Our State presi- 
dent and vice-president were the guests of 
the Omaha Club, and assisted in receiving. 

The World-Herald is treating its read- 
ers to some exceptionally fine editorials 
on the woman question. The thanks of 
every suffragist are due to Mr. Will Mau- 
pin, who wrote the splendid editorial in 
the issue of Jan, 21, entitled, ‘Why the 
Woman?”’ 

Bixby wants to know whether our or- 
ganizations are clubs or camps or lodges. 
We should think he would have learned 
by this time that we are cLuBs. 

With all our good will toward the Ne- 
braska Press Association, we must laugh 
a little at its expense. Last year, when 
its annual meeting was held in Lincoln, 
the State Journal gave an elaborate ban- 
quet. When the year book of the Associ- 
ation appeared, the menu of the banquet 
was published with the minutes. Now 
that the Association has made another 
imprint on the sands of time, the timid 
women of the Suffrage Association and 
the woman’s clubs are wondering under 
their breath if the menu of a banquet is 
really a necessary part of the minutes; if 
so, these women fear that they have laid 
themselves liable to further ridicule from 
the State Journal, and that their organi- 
zations will wither under the scorching 
sarcasm of Bixby, for there is not a 
‘‘menu”’ in any of their year books. And 
yet—women are vain, 

It was our privilege last week to accom- 
pany Mrs. Clara A. Young and Mrs. A. J. 
Marble to Lincoln to visit the Legislature. 
It is by all odds the most orderly and dig- 
nified Legislature that we have ever visit- 
ed. Lieutenant-Governor Savage is a 
model presiding officer, and no one thinks 
of getting out of order in his presence. 
Speaker Sears presides with impartiality 
and despatch, and one is impressed that 
things are moving in spite of the senato- 
rial deadlock, when he is in the chair. 
The suffragists may well be proud that 
these two men who reflect honor on 
Nebraska in their respective positions are 
earnest advocates of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Marble asks that all the clubs ap- 
propriately celebrate Miss Anthony’s 
birthday, Feb. 15, by giving a “suffrage 
tea.’’ It is most fitting that the anniver- 
sary of the day which gave to the world 
America’s greatest stateswoman should 
be observed in this manner. It will help 
to educate public sentiment, and, besides, 
we must not forget our financial obliga- 
tions to the Headquarters, and this af- 
fords a fine opportunity to replenish the 
treasury. 

The laurels have been wrested from the 
Broken Bow and Table Rock Clubs, which 
last month were the two largest in the 
State, by Dakota City, which added 
twenty-nine members in December, and 
eighteen in January, making a total mem- 
bership of seventy-three. The contest for 
new members will close with a banquet 
given by the defeated side. Dakota City 
will strive to hold the honors, And yet 
we wish that every club in the State 
would try to take them from her, 

The Custer Center Club gave an enter- 
tainment which netted a nice sum for the 
Headquarters. One of its bright features 
was a duet impersonating two old ladies 
who think the ‘doings of women nowa- 
days are perfectly awful.”’ Another was 
a “yellow ribbon drill’? by eight girls, 
accompanied by a chorus and ending with 
a pretty tableau. The girls were dressed 
in white, with yellow sashes, and each 








Difficult Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
— but because they mus/. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they .annot be otherwise, 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 


ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulnes3, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best catharti 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL, Free Course 0 


Kerst’s School,Corning, N.Y. 
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carried a flag. Our corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Nelly Taylor, arranged the en- 
tertainment, and she writes: ‘‘We found 
that this kind of a social was the least ex- 
pensive of any, and was very easily man- 
aged. The girls enjoyed it so much that 
they are anxious to take part in another 
drill.” 

It is a wise club that utilizes the talents 
of children. 

The Table Rock Club lately held an 
‘oracle social,” which drew a large crowd. 
The attractions were a palmist, a fortune- 
teller, and a phrenologist,—all members 
of the club. All were dressed in fantastic 
costumes suited to their weird vocations, 
and they were curtained off in little dens, 
quite like ‘*professionals.”” There was 
present another character who attracted 
as much attention as the ‘“‘occultists,”’ a 
young man who enjoys the distinction of 
having been ‘‘shaken” by Miss Anthony 
when he was a small boy. He says he 
does not deny that he needed the shaking, 
as he was disturbing her meeting, and it 
must have been an effective one, for he is 
now a good suffragist. 

The National Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion will be held in Minneapolis, from 
May 30 to June 5, The appointment of 
the Nebraska delegates is in the hands of 
the State executive committee, and we 
wish all who anticipate going would write 
us, that we may have a list of names to 
submit to the committee, from which they 
may choose the delegates. 

We are in receipt of pleasant letters 
from Miss Susan B, Anthony, Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper, the brilliant suffrage 
writer for the New York Sun, and Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the committee on local arrange- 
ments for the National Convention, all ex- 
pressing their interest in the Nebraska 
work, 

Mrs. O. B. Bowers, the energetic presi- 
dent of Burt County, is preparing to call 
a county convention in March, and she ex- 
pects the State president to be present. 

The February Omahan will devote sev- 
eral pages to woman suffrage. It will 
contain the pictures of the president and 
vice-president of the Nebraska W. S. A., 
and an article entitled, ‘Where Women 
Vote.” 

The Headquarters will be closed during 
the first two weeks in February, as we 
are going to take a much-needed vacation 
in Kansas. On our return, the work will 
be resumed with renewed vigor, and we 
shail begin a field trip which will extend 
to the time of the National Convention. 

LAURA A, GREGG. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


A bill, proposed by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of Oakland, is now pending in the 
California Legislature to make the wife’s 
separate property liable for ‘‘necessaries 
ordered by any member of the family.” 
The Franchise Department, endorsed by 
the Executive Board of the W. C. T. U., 
has sent the following protest: 


Whereas, the present laws of California 
give the husband “sole control of the 
community property, the same as his sep- 
arate estate;’’ 

Whereas, the husband has control of 
the earnings of the wife, and can dispose 
of them or of what she has bought with 
them, without her consent, 

Resolved: That we protest against the 
Merchants’ Exchange Bill, making the 
wife’s separate property responsible ‘‘for 
necessaries bought by any member of the 
family.’’ So long as the husband has the 
wife’s earnings, it is fair that he alone be 
held responsible for family necessaries. 


The Woman’s Parliament of Southern 
California has prepared the following 
amendments to those sections of the Code 
that especially concern the property 
rights of women: 


Src. 167. The property of the commun- 
ity is liable for the contracts of husband 
and wife, or either of them, contracted 
after marriage. 

Src. 172, The husband has the manage- 
ment and control of community personal 
property, with a like power of disposition 
as he has of his separate personal proper- 
ty, except he shall not devise more than 
one-half thereof, provided, however, no 
sale, conveyance, or encumbrance of the 
furniture, furnishings, and fittings of the 
home or the clothing and wearing apparel 
of the wife and minor children shall be 
made without the written consent of the 
wife. 

Src. 172 A. The husband bas the man- 
agement and control of the community 
real property, but he shall not sell, con- 
vey, or encumber the community real es- 
tate, unless the wife joins with him in 
executing the deed or other instrument 
of conveyance or encumbrance by which 
the real estate is sold, conveyed, or en- 
cumbered. 

In lieu of Sections 1401 and 1402 Civil 
Code, substitute the following sections: 
“Upon the death of either husband or 
wife, one-half of the community property 
shall go to the survivor, subject to the 
community debts, and the other half shall 
be subject to the testamentary disposition 
of the deceased husband or wife, subject 
also to the community debts. -In case no 
testamentary disposition shall have been 
made by the deceased husband or wife, of 
his or her half of the community property, 
t shall descend equally to the legitimate 
ssue of his, or her, or their bodies. 





“If there be no issue of said deceased 
living, then the said community property 
shall all pass to the survivor, to the ex- 
clusion of collateral heirs, subject to the 
community debts, the family allowance, 
and the charges and expenses of adminis- 
tration.” 

The committee says: “If you feel that 
the committee should have asked for 
more, we can only say that the most dis- 
interested advice has been followed in 
regard to this point.”’ 

The committee adds: ‘‘We feel it now 
becomes your privilege, and your duty to 
your married sisters and their children, 
to write promptly to your district Senator 
and Assemblyman, urging their support 
of the ‘Bill for the Amendment of the 
€ommunity Property Laws of the State of 
California.” 

The W. C. T. U. has addressed the fol- 
lowing resolution to the legislators: 

Whereas, the condition of California 
women in regard to community property 
is entirely unjust, because the earnings of 
the wife and the community property are 
‘under the sole control of the husband,”’ 
who may jeopardize the family support, 
unknown to the wife, or against her pro- 
test; therefore 

Resolved: That we, the W. C. T. U. of 
California, request our law-makers to sup- 
port the Amendment to the Civil Code 
presented by the Woman’s Parliament of 
Southern California, known as the ‘Bill 
for the Amendment of the Community 
Property Laws of the State of California.” 
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“BLACK CALLAS” FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 
FarrFAXx, S. C., Fes. 19, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Some time ago I called one afternoon to 
see a friend whose mind was much taken 
up with the cultivation of what we, in 
this corner of the world, call ‘‘pit plants.” 
You see we only have little tags of very 
cold weather here; sometimes only one 
freeze in the course of the entire winter, 
and sometimes no freeze at all. 

To protect the very delicate flowers one 
only needs to dig a pit and frame it 
around the sides with boards, and pro- 
vide some kind of adjustable top, say of 
thick cloth, stretched over a frame work. 
With this closed tightly over the pit, 
geraniums, begonias, fuchias and callas 
will live and bloom all through our winter 
months. 

The calla, you know, belongs to the lily 
family, but bas a habit of blooming at all 
seasons, which endears it to the hearts of 
flower lovers who want blossoms the year 
round, 

Well, on the occasion of this afterncon 
call, my friend directly said: ‘O Mrs, 
Young, I’m so glad you came, for my 
black calla is in bloom! I thought I’d 
send it over for you to see, if you hadn’t 
come,”’ 

“*A black calla!’’ I repeated. ‘‘My gra- 
cious! Do you like black things? I don’t; 
and the doctor doesn’t. He can’t bear me 
to wear even a black silk dress.”’ 

“Well, now, I just tell you my black 
calla is the prettiest thing I ever saw. 
Come, let's go to the pit.” 

She accordingly led the way, and we 
arrived at the flower sarcophagus (so to 
speak), and there, in the midst of flamy 
red zoneles and coral begonia blooms, ap- 
peared this anomaly of a lily—the black 
calla, 

Not long since, I received a letter from 
Rev. Richard Carroll, of the Colored In- 
dustrial Home for Boys and Girls, near 
Columbia, S. C., asking me ‘‘to write up 
his case for some great Northern paper.” 
He recalled to me the fact that some years 
ago he had been treated professionally by 
my husband, and that he was sure the 
doctor had not forgotten him. 

The Rev. Richard sent me a number of 
testimonies as to his work and character 
from several distinguished persons, among 
them Miles B. McSweeny, Governor of 
South: Carolina; W. H. Zimmerman, State 
treasurer; Ellison Capers, Bishop of the 
Diocese of South Carolina, and James 
Woodrow, ex-president of South Carolina 
University. 

There was also an editorial from the 
State (one of our ablest dailies), published 
in Columbia, in which the editor said: 
‘Carroll is one of the best and most sensi- 
ble colored men in the State, His praise- 
worthy undertaking to establish an in- 
dustrial home near this city for negro 
children will have the good will, and we 
hope practical assistance, of Columbians 
generally.”’ 

I have before me a picture of Carroll 
and also of the buildings which constitute 
the Industrial Home. The largest of 
these is the J. Lewis Crozer Cottage, the 
money to build which was given by Mrs. 
Mary S. Crozer of Upland, Pa. She gave 
eight thousand dollars. 

The land on which the Industrial Home 
is situated comprises 316 1-2 acres, and 
there are five barns and a number of cab- 
ins and cottages. On this land was pro- 
duced last year 11 bales of cotton, 200 
bushels of corn, 300 bushels of potatoes, 
and plenty of other vegetables. Besides 
furnishing the home with all the melons 
necessary, enough were raised to bring in 
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cash the sum of $156. They have thir- 
teen mules, some hogs, and a number of 
cows and poultry. The children are 
taught to work with hands and brains de- 
veloped by exercise. 

Mr. Carroll has been compared to 
Booker Washington, and is really working 
along the same lines. He has associated 
with him his wife, a graduate of Benedict 
College, Columbia, and Mrs, Martha Med- 
ley, a stenographer from Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Carroll is matron, bookkeeper, and 
teacher, and Mrs. Medley a proficient in 
her line. Rev. Mr. Carroll says: 

“The hope of any people is the young. 
This institution takes the homeless, un- 
cared for children between the ages of 
one and twelve years, provides them with 
shelter, food, and clothing, and aims to 
instill into them those privciples that will 
make them honest, sober, industrious, in- 
telligent men and women. We want to 
give each child a good trade by which he 
may make a living, thus lessening the lia- 
bility to become criminal, and increasing 
the number of useful and honest home 
builders and citizens. 

‘‘We believe agriculture is the founda- 
tion stone of the industrial world, so we 
shall give much attention to farming, 
raising field crops, vegetables, fruit, and 
poultry, and a limited number of hogs 
and cattle. Carpentry, bricklaying, paint- 
ing, shoemaking, dressmaking, and other 
useful trades will be taught as means for 
such instruction are provided. 

“A part of each day is spent in the 
school room, that the skilled hand may be 
directed by the trained mind.” 

There has never been a month when all 
salaries have not been paid, and that, too, 
without any special account to draw upon. 

On the 15th of last December, the cot- 
tage in which the boys of the Home were 
quartered was burned down. In a few 
days after, checks were received to the 
amount of four hundred dollars to rebuild 
with. All money is sent to Julius H, 
Walker, Central National Bank, Columbia, 
S. C. The Home is undenominational, 
but the children are taught the principles 
of the Bible, and have weekly prayer- 
meetings and song service. At specified 
times they pray for help, and give thanks 
to God for past favors. 

VIRGINIA D. Youna, 
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OREGON. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Senatorial fight has reached such a 
state of fermentation (I came near saying 
putrefaction) that it is impossible to 
reach a final vote on our Amendment in 
the House at present. Therefore, acting 
under the able guidance of experienced 
legislators, we are withholding further 
consideration of our cause for a time, and 
have issued the following open letter, 
which appears this morning in the lead- 
ing newspapers: 

To the Honorable Body, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Oregon: 
Gentlemen: Notwithstanding our re- 

pulse, the 35,000 women of Oregon whose 

joint Senate Memorial a majority of you 
have thus far refused to consider, assure 
you that we are not discouraged. 

Your action in protecting sheep, pigs, 
goats, through the payment of scalp 
bounties; your faithful consideration of a 
**barbers’ bill’’; the readiness with which 
you admit “outside” voters to confer with 
you on railroad issues, and above all, your 
prompt action in reproposing the submis- 
sion of the ‘‘negro amendment,” although 
it was defeated last June by a much 
larger vote than defeated us, all prove 
that your hearts are right; hence this 
open letter, which we most respectfully 
offer you as a supplement to our official 
Memorial, which we ask youin common 
fairness to consider in connection with 
our House Joint Resolution, before you 
vote thereon. 

You, gentlemen, have invited the Legis- 
latures of two equal suffrage States to visit 
Oregon. These gentlemen will come as 
legal representatives of all the women of 
Utah and Idaho. They have raised their 
own wives and mothers above the politi- 
cal companionship of ‘‘idiots,’’ “insane 
persons,’ ‘‘criminals,”’ ‘“‘Chinamen not 
native born” and ‘Indians not taxed’’—a 
companionship to which you will consign 
the women of Oregon for another indefi- 
nite period if you do not adopt our Joint 
Resolution. 

Do us the honor to read and consider 
our Memorial, gentlemen, and we believe 
you will be willing to treat us as well as 
the men of the States above named have 
treated their women constituents. 

ABIGAIL Scort Duntway, Pres. 

ANNICE F, JEFFREYS, 
Vice-Pres.-at-Large. 

FRANCES E, GOTSCHALL, Sec. 

Our amendment joint resolution, after 
triumphantly passing the Senate, was 
railroaded to its defeat in the House, by a 
vote of 29 to 21, many of our friends 
assuring us that they had no idea what 
sort of a resolution they were voting for, 
their only motive being to ‘expedite legis- 
lation.”’ A motion to reconsider came up 
on the 11th and in the same hurry, and 
was brushed aside in the same way and for 
the same reason, by a vote of 28to21. This 
made it necessary for us to begin again at 
the beginning, and, for the reason above 
stated, to await further developments in 
a U. S. Senatorial hold-up. But, if the 


right sort of a Senator is elected (for 
which we hope and pray), we may yet 
receive the respectful consideration which 
is all the women ask for, or hope to re- 
ceive anywhere. 

The little ‘‘Remonstrance”’ appeared on 
the members’ tables Monday, containing 
among its other numerous misstatements 
the “‘information’’ that when the men of 
Oregon vote for or against a constitutional 
amendment, their votes on said amend- 
ment are not counted, but instead are to 
be rated with the votes cast for members 
of the Supreme Court! What great states- 
man was it who said he was “amazed to 
note the amount of ignorance with which 
the world is governed’? Such a decision 
might come, we admit, from the Supreme 
Courts of archaic States beyond the 
Rockies, but never from the States that 
have given freedom to the women of a 
Wyoming, a Colorado, a Utah or an Idaho. 

We are gratified at the cordial feeling 
toward our amendment everywhere ex- 
hibited, on account of the great vote of 
over 48 per cent. in our favor last June. 
Many of our friends in high places assure 
us that we have made great gains by 
presenting our cause before the Legisla- 
ture this year, and do not hesitate to say 
that the proper settlement of the Sena- 
torial fight, which now seems imminent, 
will speedily bring us victory, if there is 
time left to resurrect us before adjourn- 
ment, 

Senator Brownell, the masterly leader 
of the Upper House who championed our 
amendment so successfully, has secured 
the passage of a bill calling for a Consti- 
tutional Convention, which rests in the 
House, awaiting action. An amendment 
providing for the “initiative and referen- 
dum”’ has passed both Houses, to be voted 
upon in 1902. These movements are all 
stirring the dry bones of conservatism and 
making rifts in the clouds of ignorance, 
Meanwhile we are quietly remarshalling 
our forces all over the State, and our 
work is marching on, 

ABIGAIL Scott DUNIWAY. 

Salem, Ore., Feb. 13, 1901. 








SALT rheum, with its burning, stinging 
sensation, is due to poor blood and is 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. 








NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1§7?. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago” ‘‘North Shore” 
Special 8 ial 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Oea, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a. mM. 2.00 P. wm. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.80 “ 
Syracuse 7.55 “ 11.40 “" 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.304.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 " 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 " 
* Chicago 11.50 “* 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 








taRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, In 
eeccklot bstor City, FO! t eh | 
n and Council B 


DAURLE-DAILY SERVICE 


cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, bining cars. 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 


Bunet-iorary mokin 


lines. A. H. HANSON G. P. A. Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information amd new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 








Boston & / Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, iv 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anns 

H. SHaw, Avics Stonsz BLACKWELL, and 

Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAnN’s 

JouRNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mase 
Price, postpaid, 50 sent» 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 





THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen- 
tral and Delightful Location. 





HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cho!ula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” anne, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agens. 
8. W. ECCLES, 











Gen. Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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A GLIMPSE OF SICILY. 
An American lady travelling in Sicily 
writes from Palermo in a private letter: 


The situation and environs of Palermo 
are wonderfully beautiful. The old parts 
of the city have a quaint Spanish charac- 
ter. The new parts are modern and hand- 
some. But everything reminds us that 
we are in a new climate and region—the 
rows of palms of all kinds—cocoanut, date, 
fan palms, and others that I do not know; 
masses of luxuriant foliage of strange 
trees—pepper, ilex, pines and evergreens 
of every variety. Roses, hyacinths, nar- 
cissus, white and purple iris, laurestinas, 
and strange shrubs are in blossom, while 
the rows of sycamores and other decidu- 
ous trees, rising in bare avenues, alone re- 
mind you that it is winter. 

The plain around Palermo is one vast 
orange and lemon grove, interspersed with 
gardens and villas, and girdled by a most 
picturesque amphitheatre of mountains, 
bare and austere, but glowing with lovely 
shades of color in the hazy sunlight. 

The churches are one of the principal 
features of the city, and scarcely less con- 
spicuous are the pastry-cooks’, with no 
end of the candied fruits and odd cakes 
and combinations of candied fruits and 
sugar that are among of the peculiar prod- 
ucts of Palermo. 

The weather is lovely, warm and sunny 
as early June; but as soon as the sun goes 
there comes a sudden chill, and a cool 
evening and night that you have to look 
out for. We have a Franklin stove, and 
have a wood fire every evening. 

I wish you could have gone on one ex- 
pedition with us, to Moreale, This is an 
old cathedral on a hill a couple of miles 
from Palermo. It was mainly built in 
1106 A. D., by William, King of Sicily, at 
the instigation of William of Famille, 
which is the corruption of William of the 
Mill, an Englishman whom he made Arch- 
bishop of Palermo. It has been added to 
at different dates, and had a great mon. 
astery connected with it. In fact, the ca- 
thedral, the monastery, and subordinate 
buildings occupied the whole top of the 
hill, and a little town grew up around 
them. 

It was a very interesting drive through 
the environs, through orchards of oranges 
and lemons, through gardens full of 
palms and foreign trees, past hedges of 
cactus and aloes. 

The cathedral is a long nave, with the 
rounded choir, the apse, at the east end, 
and two very short transepts—the arms 
of the cross. But the whole interior is 
covered with wonderful mosaics—Scrip- 
ture scenes in beautiful mosaic work, each 
scene surrounded by a setting or border 
of inlaid marble. ‘The Sicilian marbles 
are beautiful—of every shade of color, 
The mosaic work is of minute bits of 
colored glass set in a gold ground. It re- 
tains its old brilliancy, and the whole 
church is like a great casket of jewels and 
fine inlaid work of marble. The altar, of 
lapis lazuli, verde antique, the rares: 
specimens of marble, and golji, is a mass 
of splendor. Even the floor of inlaid 
marble is of the finest work. The amount 
of artistic feeling, the skill, and the labor 
of love that have been expended in every 
detail are wonderful. There is no me- 
chanical work in it. It is considered one 
of the most wonderful specimens of that 
Byzantine style of church in existence. 
It is curious to notice the mixture of 
work in it, Saracen, Norman, and old 
Roman; for Sicily was conquered by one 
race atter the other, and all have left 
their mark in the old buildings. Here 
were also the loveliest cloisters of the 
old monastery, and beautiful terrace gar- 
dens, with the most picturesque views. 
The old monks knew what was good, and 
contrived to get the lion’s share of it. 

We got our lunch in an odd little Italian 
res aurant where country people were 
junching; and then strolled through the 
steep, narrow streets, and watched the 
crowds of children playing in their queer, 
bright-colored, even when ragged, clothes. 
A little infant school of small girls 
gathered in a balcony and watched us, and 
then began to sing to us. Altogether it 
was a series of pictures—the steep, nar- 
row streets, the old houses, the groups of 
peasants and children and animals,—so 
new and so telling. Every walk and 
every drive is like an excursion into a new 
world. I constantly wish I could give 
you all a peep at it. 
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WOMEN RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

“Sometimes railroad companies depart 
from all rules and traditions and make in- 
novations,”’ said an old Kansas City rail- 
road man yesterday, in a conversation 
with a reporter. 

“Ten or a dozen years ago ‘Old Charlie 
Crocker,’ as he was familiarly called by 
almost every employee of the Southern 
Pacific, as a reward for a particularly dar- 
ing and meritorious act, prevailed on the 
directorate of the Southern Pacific to edu 
eate a young girl. She had lived almost 
all her life in the mountains of New Mexi- 
co, with almost no associates except her 
father, an engineer, and his fireman. She 
was a railroad girl from top to toe, and 
her knowledge of railroad craft enabled 
ber to avert what would have been a most 
frightful wreck. Her reward was an edu- 
cation such as few girls in her station in 
life ever obtain. Everything one of the 
finest educational institutions in the West 
could do was done for her, and at the 
completion of the college term she was, 
at her own request, given a post-graduate 
course in mechanical engineering. Her 
schooling finished, she was given 4 posi- 
tion in the office of the superintendent of 
motive power at a nice salary, which was 





looked upon by the men in the office as a 
kind of pension. It was supposed that she 
would, in office parlance, ‘hold the chair,’ 
and that her time would be occupied by 
purely technical duties, but the young 
woman soon proved she was worth more 
than her salary. One day, within a year 
of her graduation, she submitted plans 
and specifications for a new type of 
engine. There were a number of new 
ideas in the plans and some decided im- 
provements, and it was just the thing the 
company had been looking for. Some of 
the best mountain passenger engines the 
Southern Pacific ever had were built from 
that set of plans. 

“Not until a little over two years ago 
did the staid old management take an- 
other plunge into officially unknown 
waters. O. F. Pease, the trainmaster at 
Gila Bend, N. M., went to the war and 
turned the office over to his wife, who for 
years before her marriage had been a 
telegraph operator on the line. Gila Bend 
is a little place in the middle of a long 
division, lonesome as only a coal and 
water station in the great American 
desert can be, and it was almost impos- 
sible to keep a clerk there for any length 
of time. In the interval between the de- 
parture of one clerk and the arrival of his 
successor Mrs. Pease learned all the de- 
tails of the office work, and, on the de- 
parture of her husband, it was a very 
handy knowledge. 

‘Just at that time the road was rushed 
to its utmost capacity by enormous gov- 
ernment business, and every employee was 
working overtime. Mrs. Pease wired re- 
peatedly that the office was without a 
head, but no attention was paid to the 
communications, and meantime she 
handled the office like a veteran. One 
day the superintendent of the division 
dropped into Gila Bend. The ‘acting 
trainmaster’ was having an audience with 
a big engineer who had carelessly run 
through an open switch. He sat, a grin- 
ning watcher, while the dainty little 
woman made the engineer squirm with 
her scathing comment on his neglect, and 
when she told the big fellow he could take 
a thirty days’ vacation to improve his eye- 
sight the superintendent was evidently sat- 
isfied that the acting trainmaster was ‘on 
to her job.’ Before he left he told her 
that the general manager was 80 well suited 
with her conduct of affairs that he had 
authorized her permanent appointment to 
the office.’’— Kansas City Star. 


MENDING AS AN OCCUPATION. 

The girl who has deft fingers and a 
skilful needle can command a very fair 
income by going from house to house as a 
mender, says a writer in Zion’s Herald. 
Many people, who have more money than 
time, will be glad of her services. Busi- 
ness women especially, who need to wear 
their clothes as long as possible, and yet 
have no time to spend on repairs, will be 
good customers. 

The girl who mends should be able to 
do everything, from darning stockings up 
to precious lace. If she has a ‘tknack’’ 
for millinery, 80 much the better for her. 
She can pinch a hat frame here and there, 
steam velvet, curl feathers, and concoct a 
very fair-looking hat out of material on 
hand. The mender must not be above 
cleaning gowns, and she may even have to 
polish shoes and sew on buttons. She 
must be ready to do anything and every- 
thing if she aims to make a complete suc- 
cess of her business. Some women will 
turn their entire wardrobes over to her, 
expecting to have them put in complete 
order. 

The efficient mender can command from 
a dollar to a dollar and a half a day, de- 
pending upon the locality. A modest 
card in the newspapers will announce her 
business, or she can leave cards with 
dressmakers, who will not hesitate to 
recommend her, as ber work does not 
conflict with theirs. Her best recommen- 
dation, however, will come from pleased 
customers, and the probabilities are that 
she will have all the work she can do. 
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WOMEN’S MANUFACTURES. 

One of the many novel and interesting 
features of the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo next summer will be an extensive 
exhibition of women’s manufactures, The 
general public little realize the extent and 
importance of this class of industries. It 
has been made apparent to the Board of 
Women Managers of the Exposition, how- 
ever, by the numerous applications from 
prospective exhibitors. 

One woman makes rugs, and has built 
up quite an industry. She keeps a large 
number of wives and daughters of New 
England farmers busy with her work. 
Another manufactures artistic jewel set- 
tings, another exquisite things in pottery, 
another carved and decorative leather. 
In fact, the women’s manufactures are 80 
many that it would require much space to 
enumerate them. 

The Committee on Applied Arts of the 





Board of Women Managers has arranged 
to establish in the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts Building a commodious booth 
in which articles manufactured by women 
may be exhibited at a nominal cost to the 
exhibitors, and arrangements will be made 
under which orders may be taken for 
articles like those displayed. 


A PLEA FOR ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIETY, 


A question of veracity, or perhaps we 
should rather say, of point of view, has 
arisen between Lady Northcote, wife of 
the Governor of Bombay, and Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel, the novelist. It would prob- 
ably be answered in Mrs. Steel’s favor by 
Rudyard Kipling. Both Mrs. Steel and 
Mr. Kipling paint the fast set in English 
society in India. Neither of them says 
that there are not English men and wom- 
en in the country who are wholly differ- 
ent, but apparently the better class are 
not considered so entertaining for the 
story-teller’s purpose as the others. Lady 
Northcote, however, took up the cudgels 
in behalf of the good people on the occa- 
sion of a late public presentation of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem to some 
nurses who had served in the plague. 
Lady Northcote said: 


I am keenly anxious to say a few words 
upon one subject that has pained me 
deeply. I refer to aspeech made by Mrs. 
Flora A. Steel, in which she stated that 
‘tin India the society life of English wom- 
en was not leavened, as it was in England, 
by useful, charitable, and philanthropic 
work. Indeed, to a great extent, it was 
not leavened even by family life. In India 
it was ten to one if any lady at an ordi- 
nary dinner table had the least original 
experience of the country in which she 
had spent years of her life. Outside the 
ranks of missionary effort there was little 
or no kindly, charitable, or neighborly 
work done by English ladies.’’ Now, 
what justification had Mrs, Steel for mak- 
ing such a sweeping assertion? I have 
been only a few months in this country, 
and yet I have learned to value the splen- 
did work done by English women of all 
classes in India—not only by plague 
nurses and volunteers, but also by the 
wives-of civilians, officers, doctors, and 
policemen. I could name many instances, 
I know how the wife of a civilian has 
clothed and fed at her own expense from 
fifty to one hundred orphans throughout 
the famine. Another has been with her 
husband in the jungle for a whole year, 
visiting and helping women and children, 
The wife of one medical officer has helped 
to manage and provide comforts for the 
inmates of a poor-Louse, and has admin- 
istered an orphanage. In another district 
the wife of a superintendent of police has 
done similar work. These are not isolated 
cases—they are simply examples of work 
our sex is doing in India, and work in 
which the so-called ‘society life’’ is gladly 
and thankfully taking its part. And [ 
know that this good work that has been 
done in the past is being done now, and 
will continue to be done, by English- 
women in India, irrespective of caste or 
creed, and that they are as deeply anxious 
to alleviate sorrow and suffering in India 
as they are anxious to do so in any other 
part of the world, 
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SOME BENEFITS OF CO-EDUCATION. 


An observing person who has had a 
three years’ residence in a large co-educa- 
tional college in one of the Middle States 
writes in the Boston Transcript concern- 
ing the social influences and benefits the 
system of co-education brings to bear on 
students outside of the class room. In 
the institution referred to, a remarkable 
freedom is allowed the students. There 
are no dormitories; many live in fraternity 
houses; more lodge with the citizens. 
They eat at private boarding-houses and 
at boarding clubs, many of which latter 
take both men and women. In short, the 
students are as free as at a German uni 


versity. It follows that under such con- 
ditions both sexes spend much time 
together. 


The writer notes and deprecates a dis- 
position to overdo the opportunity for 
social intercourse, and to devote to recep- 
tions, dances, drives, etc., many hours 
that should be given to study or sleep,— 
a disposition which may be seen in as 
great a degree at Harvard and Wellesley. 
The writer goes on to say: 


But despite the undeniable waste of 
time, despite the prodigality of nerve 
force, much good comes to both men and 
women; each sex being, on the whole, 
kept in a better physical and mental tone 
by the presence of the other. 

It has been said a million times before, 
but it must be said again, that education 
is not allfrom books and lectures, but 
something more and outside. It is partly 
in just living. 

In the Middle West a great many of 
the male students are country boys. 
Their fathers are sending them to college 
on a small allowance; or maybe they have 
taught a country school and are paying 
their own way. Anyhow, they are bound 
to get on, and they are alive to oppor- 
tunity. The majority will go back to 
teach country schools or become fourth- 
rate lawyers in small towns. A few will 
go to the cities; edit the newspapers, sit 
op the bench, and take a strong hand in 
the affairs of the world. In the end it is 
the country boy or his son who runs 
things. 

This boy comes to college into quite a 





new atmosphere. The most elaborate so- 
cial function with which he is familiar 
is a “church sociable,”’ and what he sees 
at college is a vast step forward; and 
because of the presence of the women he 
gets a thing that he could not get at home, 
something that is pretty necessary and 
that will give him a big lift later on. He 
begins to learn manners—I mean man- 
ners in the broadest sense—the art of 
handling himself properly at all times. 
He learns to dance, an accomplishment of 
undoubted help. He learns to meet 
women without remembering that he has 
two feet; he learns to talk without trying 
to say something; he buys a dress suit, 
and though he might not be able to get 
through avery formal dinner without being 
in some doubt about the forks, he begins 
to feel his way in that direction. Some 
of these things he would get in a non- 
co-educational college; most of them he 
would not. The value of these things is 
too apt to be underrated by people who 
are laying schemes for the education of 
youth. Moreover, if there are no women 
in the college he is far more likely to 
succumb to the purely man’s temptations 
which assail every boy; but an acquaint- 
ance and a friendship with a sensible girl 
gives him balance and steadiness; it 
makes him put a higher value on himself. 
And if, as is more than likely, he imagines 
that he falls in love, the advantage to him 
is a real one. Nobody denies the fact 
that there is a great deal of silliness be- 
tween the youth of both sexes at sucha 
college; but only in rare instances is it 
harmful; and in the purity of the Ameri- 
can girl I thoroughly believe. For when 
all is said, and with all her faults, the 
American college girl is a sensible, clear- 
headed and charming person, whom it will 
do any boy a lot of good to know and to 
fall in love with. 

These benefits are not by any means all 
on the side of the men. Girls, when they 
flock together, are apt to get super-sepsi- 
tive; they clique; they get moody; they 
develop nerves, and nerves of that sort are 
as bad for lessons as studying on the 
campus; perhaps worse. The presence 
of men is good ballast. 

Then, too, the majority of these Western 
girls, even though their parents are fairly 
well off, are anxious to do something, 
They are going to try to earn their own 
living (for a time at least). They will 
probably teach school; and the same ad- 
vantage that comes to men comes to them. 
They are thrown for four years on their 
own responsibility as far as their conduct 
is concerned; and there is nothing like 
responsibility to develop character. A 
girl always with a chaperon may shift the 
responsibility to other shoulders—a girl 
with her own decisions to make is the 
stronger and the better in the end. In 
the West girl students have much such 
responsibility: they learn more about the 
ways of men and women, and they will 
slip the easier iuto the places that await 
them in the world where men and women 
work side by side, 
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TEACHING MEN TO COOK. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said there were 
three things every boy ought to learn— 
how to rowa boat, harness a horse, and 
cook his own dinner. If Emerson were 
still here below, it would gratify him to 
read the following item: 

The men’s chafing dish course, carried 
on each winter at the home of the Brook- 
lyn Catholic Women’s Association, has 
just opened, with twenty-three members 
present. This is the third season of this 
course, which is one of the most popular 
connected with the Association. The priest 
of the parish is especially interested in it, 
and is usually present at its meetings. 
The teacher is a well-known professional, 
and the men become highly proficient by 
the end of the course. It was the experi- 
ence of the New York Household Eco- 
nomic Association, in attempting to con- 
duct a similar class, that it would be wel- 
come, and it was abandoned with regret 
for lack of means to carry it on. One 
workingman who came to join the class 
after it had been given up expressed bis 
regret. He explained that his wife was 
dead, that she bad left several little chil- 
dren, and that be was eager to learn to do 
some cooking for them, 


CITIZENSHIP FOR ALASKANS. 

It has been commonly supposed that 
when the government could persuade 
Crazy Snake and his tribe of snakes and 
the rest of the Choctaws and Apaches and 
Digger Indians to exchange their toma- 
hawks for ballots, everybody in the United 
States of the male gender would be en- 
franchised, It has been discovered, how- 
ever, that up among the glaciers of Alaska 
there is a large body of males who, up to 
date, have taken no part in the govern. 
ment of the United States. It is singular 
that they should have been so long over- 
looked, but now no time will be lost in 
making them a part of the ele;torate. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, William S. Knox, of Massa- 
chusetts, has introduced a bill providing 
for ‘the admission to citizenship of Alas- 
kan natives now residing in that Territory, 
and their descendants, members of the 
uncivilized tribes.’’ During the thirty- 
four years in which Alaska has been part 
of the United States, no one, not even the 
native himself, has felt any concern as to 
his citizenship. 

When Chairman Knox, of Massachu 
setts, has succeeded in his laudable pur- 
pose, let us hope he will find time to cast 
his eyes in the direction of his own State 





in his search for the disfranchised. In 
not another section of the United States, 
perhaps, are there within the same area 
as many highly educated women; in none 
is there a larger proportion of women tax- 
payers. In no State have women been 
trying longer pr more earnestly to secure 
the franchise. 

How comes it, then, that he is so deeply 
concerned about the Esquimaux, and so 
utterly regardless of educated citizens of 
Massachusetts? If approached on this 
subject, he would probably make the 
hackneyed reply: ‘‘When the majority of 
women ask for the ballot, they will get it.’’ 

Have the majority of the Alaskan men 
asked for it? Have the various tribes of 
Indian men been enfranchised because the 
majority requested it? Did the majority 
of the Hawaiian men express a desire for 
it? Did a majority of the Porto Rican 
men insist upon being made voters? Is 
universal male suffrage provided for in the 
new Cuban Constitution because a ma- 
jority of the men have petitioned for it? 
Is there in the whole history of our Gov- 
ernment one—just one—instance where 
any class of men have had the franchise 
bestowed upon them because a majority 
demanded it? Not in one single case has 
this been done, and yet legislators, poli- 
ticians, editors, ministers, lawyers, dis- 
miss the plea of women for representation 
with the illogical remark: ‘‘When the ma- 
jority ask for it, they can have it.’ If 
they are told that the petitions of the 
women of the United States for suffrage 
exceed those for this purpose of all the 
men in the country combined since the 
Government was founded, they simply 
answer: “The majority of women must 
ask for it.’’ And then, when the hundreds 
of thousands who have asked for it and 
worked for it turn away in despair, the 
political drag-net is put forth again to 
gather in another catch of immigrants, 
negroes, Indians, Hawaiians, Porto Ricans, 
and Esquimaux, whose sole qualification 
for the exercise of the franchise lies in the 
accident of having been born of the mas- 
culine gender. 

As women look upun this performance 
year after year, they may be pardoned if 
they repeat the prayer of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher: ‘‘O Lord, grant that we may not 
despise our rulers; and grant, O Lord, 
that they may not act so we can’t help it!” 
—Ida Husted Harper, in New York Sun. 


—-- -_———— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES 





City Point:—The League held its regu- 
lar meeting, with an attendance of not less 
than 160. An excellent report of Mrs. 
Livermore’s reception and the annual 
meeting was given by Mrs. J. T. Jones; 
two new members were voted in, and in- 
teresting items of suffrage news were read 
by Miss Paul, after which Mrs, E, 8S, 
Boland spoke for three quarters of an 
hour upon her European reminiscences, 
Several songs were contributed by Mr. 
Morse, ably accompanied by Miss Watson, 
and a delightful social hour was passed, 
during which a dainty spread was served 
by a large corps of young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, under the direction of the follow- 
ing hostesses: Mrs. Luther, Mrs. Priest, 
Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. French, Mrs, J. G. 
Eaton and Miss Addie Hall. 








THE DRAMA. 


CAsTLE SQUARE.—The remarkable pop- 
ularity of ‘The Little Minister” is shown 
by the fact that it will be retained fora 
third week, beginning Monday next. The 
story used in this production has been 
generally commended as a thoroughly 
pleasing dramatic creation, and the skill 
shown in the leading scenes and charac- 
ters has been highly praised. The players 
have seldom had better opportunities to 
show their varied abilities than in this 
play and one and ail have made pro- 
nounced successes, ‘‘Frou-Frou” is an- 
nounced for Monday, March 4. Chocolate 
bonbons are presented to all Monday 
matinée patrons. 





—— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday, 
Feb. 25, 3 P. M. Educational Committee. Su 
ject, ‘‘Wireless Telegraphy.” Speaker, Prof. A. 
E. Dolbear. 











AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 





a 
$$ 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 


CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 





131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW H. EDWARDS. 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St. 
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